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St John Chrysostom s Homilies on 

HANNAH 

Robert C. Hill 

Perhaps the most famous series of homilies of the young preacher 
John of Antioch was delivered in the course ofthe incident in that 
city when just before Lent in 387 the portraits and statues of Em¬ 
peror Theodosius and his family were vandalized. Only a desperate 
visit by its bishop Flavian to Constantinople to intercede at court 
saved the city from dire consequences, as the last of this score of 
homilies—widely known and appreciated as the Homilies on the 
Statues—commemorates after their delivery throughout the eight 
weeks of Lent. A recent article in this journal, “Chrysostoms Hom¬ 
ilies on David and Saul,” 1 reminds us that the fame of the series 
given in that electric atmosphere has regrettably overshadowed 
other significant homilies delivered by the golden-mouthed 
preacher in the wake of the Statues incident. Escaping notice of 
almost any kind for this reason as well is a further series of five (or 
so) homilies delivered by John, nominally on the figure of Hannah 
from the first book of Samuel, a series that began (it seems) on 
June 7, two days before the feast of Ascension that year. 

Historical Significance & Dating 

Chrysostom was thus speaking shortly after the uproar of the 
whole Statues incident and its aftermath had subsided, and he 
makes a deliberate attempt to relate these pieces to the central 
events of that drama. Yet they have escaped the notice of historians: 

1 By Robert C. Hill, SVTQ44 (2000) 123-41. The Statues homilies and their dating 
have been thoroughly examined by Frans van de Paverd, St John Chrysostom . The 
Homilies on the Statues. An Introduction , Orientalia Christiana Analecta 239 (Rome: 
Pont. Inst. Stud. Or., 1991). He makes some little mention ofthe Hannah homilies 
(no mention of the homilies on David and Saul), but evidently does not see them as 
highly relevant to his accent on the dating of the Statues homilies. 
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his biographer J.N.D. Kelly, though rightly devoting a chapter to 
these months as a factor in his rising reputation, 2 makes no men¬ 
tion of them. A reason for this neglect may be that, by contrast 
again with the more celebrated Lenten homilies, the later series has 
generally been cited only as Homilies DeAnna, which sounds tame 
enough and suggests exegetical material only; Johannes Quasten, 
in fact, simply lists them (in a single line) among Chrysostom’s 
exegetical works of 387 without reference to the mid-year critical 
events. 3 For historians that is a pity, as at least the first of these hom¬ 
ilies touches on and evokes the dramatic events; and a pity also for 
exegetes, as again the false impression is given that the Hannah 
homilies give us in-depth commentary (if not exegesis) on the text 
of the Former Prophets in the manner of Chrysostoms works on 
Genesis and the Psalms, also belonging to his Antioch period. In 
that regard, we shall see, they are something of a disappointment. 

Yet we would expect such dramatic events to be still on the mind 
of a preacher and his congregation a short few weeks later, as 
Chrysostom betrays by evoking both his Lenten homilies and the 
developments of those days when beginning the first of the 
Hannah homilies. 

I shall try to develop now the same theme I tried to outline 
then so that some memory of that time might come to you 
also through the similarity as far as content is concerned. I 
mean, you may have forgotten, owing to our many addresses 
being delivered in the meantime, not to mention other things 
as well: with our father’s return from his long journey it was 
necessary to tell everything that happened in regard to the 
palace, and after that to engage the pagans in lengthy dis¬ 
course so that they might become better from the disaster, 
leave pagan error and come over to us, and we might give 
them secure root and teach them the kind of darkness they 
have been breed from and the nature of the light of the truth 
to which they have had recourse. After that we enjoyed in 

2 Golden Mouth. The Story of StJohn Chrysostom, Ascetic, Preacher, Bishop (Ithaca NY: 

Cornell University Press, 1995), 72-82. 

3 Patrology III (Westminster MD: Newman Press, 1960), 436. 
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turn for many days the festival of the martyrs, and it would 
have been improper for us, while spending time at the tombs 
of the martyrs, to take our leave without sharing in the trib¬ 
utes due to the martyrs. To these tributes succeeded in turn 
the exhortation about the oaths: since we had witnessed the 
invasion of all the country folk into the city, we wanted, after 
giving them this sustenance for the journey, to send them all 
away from us so equipped. 4 

And he proceeds to summarize, and perhaps embellish, the in¬ 
struction he gave on Genesis in, e.g., Homilies 7to 9 on the Statues . 5 
This passage from the first Hannah homily also picks up other 
developments and themes, for which the homilies on the Statues 
provide fuller documentation: his admonition against the taking of 
oaths (a recurring theme along with drunkenness), the pagans’ 
terror, the incursion of country folk into the city {Statues Homily 
19, where Chrysostom sees the advantage they enjoy of having no 
racecourses to attend—the bane of his ministry in the Hannah 
homilies—and the disadvantage of speaking not Greek but a 
“foreign language,” probably Syriac). What is not mentioned by 
Chrysostom at this point, but featuring in the earlier series {Statues 
Homily 17), is the arrival of monks from outlying districts to inter¬ 
cede with the magistrates; otherwise, the first Hannah homily pro¬ 
vides a succinct overview of the exciting events of the previous 
months, the preacher then moving on to new material, even if slow 
to arrive at the eponymous heroine. 

Internal evidence makes it clear that all but one of the five extant 

4 PG 54:634. The Hannah homilies occupy cols 631-76 of PG 54. In a footnote (81) 
Kelly does acknowledge this reference to the advent of the pagans. 

5 The editor of the Hannah homilies appearing in PG 54, Bernard de Montfaucon, 
includes a rubric stating that this opening summary is of Chrysostoms homily to 
the pagans, who came flocking to church in the troubles. But the material itself sug¬ 
gests that normal Lenten diet, which is provided at the time of another Lent in 67 
homilies on Genesis (PG 53; 54), for which see my translation, St John Chrysostom , 
Homilies on Genesis , Fathers of the Church 74, 82, 87 (Washington DC: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1986, 1990,1992), and also in a shorter scries of ser¬ 
mons on Genesis (PG 54; SC 433). Van de Paverd, The Homilies , 235, is also of this 
latter view. 
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homilies on Hannah were delivered before Pentecost in that year 
387. Montfaucon, perhaps on the basis of the preachers frequent 
use of the retrospective wpcorji£ to link the synaxeis in which the 
homilies were delivered, dates them precisely at June 7 (two days 
before Ascension), 11, 14, 18, with one further homily occurring 
shortly after Pentecost (the feast falling on June 19)—all, thus, on 
weekdays. The only datum that threatens to disturb the likelihood 
of this timeline is the occurrence in the earlier editions of the text of 
the final homily by Fronto de Due and Henry Savile (on which 
Montfaucons text rests) of a single reading MeaoTTeuTT}KoaTif 
after consistent readings in the manuscripts and earlier in those 
editions of nevTTjicoaTij ; Montfaucons reasonable conclusion is 
that those editors have unaccountably included a copyists error. 
There can also be no quarrel with the editors conclusion that one 
homily has gone missing, after the third one delivered on June 14 
and two days before the next extant one on June 18, in which 
Chrysostom claims to have already spoken on the first half of the 
opening verse of Hannahs prayer in 1 Sam 2:1 and contents him¬ 
self with commenting on the second half; 8 he also claims in the last 
extant homily to have devoted “two whole 8ia\e£eig” to that 
verse. 9 

Setting of the Homilies 

We can be confident, then, that in the weeks including Ascension 
and Pentecost of387 Chrysostom delivered roughly 10 half a dozen 

6 In the sense, not precisely of “the day before yesterday,” but more vaguely of “re¬ 
cently.” Chrysostom’s statement of the attendance requirement falling on his listen¬ 
ers as “once a week” (PG 54:660) is probably a case of preacher’s license to urge 
regularity. 

7 PG 54:670. Midpentecost was the festal period before the Ascension. 

8 PG 54:663. 

9 PG 54:671. 

10 One could also raise the possibility, pace the precise Montfaucon, who raises no 
such quibble, of a further homily gone missing before the final one delivered after 
Pentecost. That homily begins with, as the previous extant one includes, a lament 
about irregular attendees; but it presumes the listeners have heard him adducing to 
that theme the parable of the miscreant son and the forgiving father in Luke 15:11- 
32 (PG 54:669), which that previous extant homily does not include. Are we miss- 
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homilies, nominally on the first chapter or so of the first book of 
Samuel (1 Kingdoms in the LXX), with Hannah as his central 
character, but directed also at a range of other issues, including the 
historic events of Lent and Easter. We can also be definite that we 
have in our text the material actually delivered to a number of con¬ 
gregations (attendance becoming a problem after the third in the 
series—perhaps not just because of distractions he alleges, such as 
the races, but owing to his obviously increasing detachment from 
the biblical text), and preserved for us by the remarkable system of 
stenographers in operation in the early Church. 11 Not only is there 
in our text the lack of proportion forgivable in a preacher who acts 
on impulse and has not the opportunity to recast his material, as in 
the case of his characteristic pique at the slight he perceives in many 
absenting themselves and joining the rest of the city at the race¬ 
course; and also the way the final treatment of divine providence 
leads him astray into a favorite digression on the vulgar excesses of 
the idle rich. 13 We also see a preacher commenting to his obviously 
sympathetic audience on current issues like the “hubbub and 


ing a homily, or did that pericope form the subject of the homily on the day of 
Pentecost itself? 

11 Cf. my outline of this system in respect to another of his works, “Chrysostom's 
Commentary on the Psalms', homilies or tracts?” in P, Allen etal. (eds.), Prayer and 
Spirituality in the Early Church I (Brisbane: Australian Catholic University, 1998), 
301—17. For an overall survey of recording and transmission of oral material in an¬ 
tiquity, see J. De Ghellinck, Patristique etMoyen Age\ Etudes d’histoire littfraire et 
doctrinale, II Introductions et compliments h Mtude de la patristique (Paris: Descl^e de 
Brouwer, 1947). 

12 PG 54:660. It is this structural imbalance rather than what is styled “an appearance 
of actuality” that betrays oral delivery, paced. Bz\xr,John Chrysostom and His Timely 
Eng. trans. (London-Glasgow: Sands & Co, 1959), 223, who is impressed by such 
signs of spontaneity as Chrysostom’s famous rebuke to his congregation in the 
fourth sermon on Genesis (PG 54:582) about their being distracted by the lamp¬ 
lighter in the church. In my “Chrysostom’s Commentary on the Psalms: Homilies 
or Tracts?”, 309-15,1 have shown that such “an appearance of actuality” can be 
manufactured after—or before—the event, and is a less reliable indicator of oral 
delivety. 

13 PG 54:676. That theme also leads him into perhaps the most moving of his Psalms 
commentaries, on Ps 49 (PG 55:237—40). See m y St John Chrysostom. Commentary 
on the Psalms I (Brookline MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1998), 341—45. 
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disorder” experienced in church on the great feastdays like Pente¬ 
cost compared with the weekday synaxeis, 14 and on the materialis¬ 
tic lifestyle in Antioch. 15 He shows himself a shrewd observer of 
contemporary morals, as in his accent in the opening homily on 
proper formation of the young if they are to grow up to a good mar¬ 
riage and be faithfhl: 

What happens these days, at any rate, is not marriage but 
business dealings and partying; when the young are cor¬ 
rupted even before marriage, and after marriage still have eyes 
for another woman, what good is marriage, tell me? So the 
punishment is greater, the sin unpardonable, when despite 
his wifes living with him he is unfaithful to her and commits 
adultery. I mean, after marriage, even if the one who corrupts 
the married man is a prostitute, it is a case of adultery. Now, 
this happens, and they betake themselves to women who are 
whores, because they did not practice self-control before 
marriage. This is the source of fights, abuse, broken homes 
and daily squabbles; this is the source of the love for ones wife 
waning and dying, since association with prostitutes puts an 
end to it. 16 

He is aware of what keeps people from attending his homilies (or at 
least pretends to shift the blame for irregularity onto it), horse rac¬ 
ing, also implying it is a disedifying form of entertainment. 17 Be¬ 
yond the funerary excesses of the rich, he pillories womens apparel 
and make-up, Hannah providing instead an example of someone 
whose “lips and mouth were not reddened with some coating but 
enhanced with thanksgiving to God.” 18 

14 PG 54:670. 

15 PG 54:633. Baur, Chrysostom 1,223, is prepared to take such references to real 
life as further indicators of oral delivery. 

16 PG 54:642-43. 

17 PG 54:660-61. He will go into further detail on the lewdness of associated amuse¬ 
ments at the racecourse in that Homily 6 on Genesis largely devoted to the subject 
(PG 53:54-61); for an English translation, see my St John Chrysostom, Homilies on 
Genesis 1-17, Fathers of the Church 74, 77-90. Kelly, Golden Mouth, 3, remarks, 
‘The citizens of Antioch had a reputation for pleasure-seeking, worldliness, fickle¬ 
ness and cynicism; among other diversions they had a passion for horse-racing and 
the theatre.” 
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Unlike another biblical commentary of his, that on the Psalms, 
for which a SiSaaKaXeiov seems to have been the venue, 19 
Chrysostoms homilies on Hannah were obviously delivered in a 
church. “Let us come into this church, approach this altar,” he 
urges his congregation in beginning the series. 20 It would have 
been warm at that time of the year, and the preacher is aware that 
the missing members of his congregation have cited cramped con¬ 
ditions and stifling heat in church as a pretext for absenting 
themselves—only to be reminded by him of the worse conditions 
obtaining at the racecourse, with which they find no problem. 21 
The fact that he does not offer them as a distraction from the con¬ 
ditions the church’s beautiful ceiling, as he did in appealing for 
their attention in almost identical terms in that Homily 6on Genesis 
(about the races), suggests that while the latter series may have been 
delivered in the newer Great Church, the venue for the Hannah 
homilies was probably the Old Church; its being in the agora 
makes feasible also his recommendation for professional people to 
pray there while waiting to enter court. 22 No mere chapel or ora¬ 
tory, of which Antioch boasted several, including martyrs’ shrines, 
would have been the venue for public homilies; Chrysostom’s ref¬ 
erence to a evKTijpL os' OLKog comes in the context of recommenda¬ 
tions to private prayer. 23 

While we seem to be able to accept Montfaucon’s dating of all 
the (extant) homilies on weekdays, we are left in some uncertainty 
by Chrysostom as to the nature of the synaxis at which the homilies 
were delivered: was it eucharistic also, with a liturgy of the Word pre¬ 
ceding, or simply the latter? would ferial functions have been likely 
to exemplify the former? In his study of the synaxis, E. Peretto 
states—ambiguously—that while Cyril of Jerusalem distinguishes 

18 PG 54:663. 

19 For evidence see St John Chrysostom. Commentary on the Psalms I, 9. 

20 PG 54:633. 

21 PG 54:661. 

22 PG 54:667. See the helpful maps of Chrysostom’s Antioch in Kelly, Golden Mouthy 
302-03, and description of the city’s churches and chapels, 2-3. 

23 PG 54:667. 
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the former (occurring on Sundays and feastdays) from the latter (for 
catechesis), “John Chrysostom does not seem to keep up this distinc¬ 
tion.” 24 Is he saying that John does not acknowledge the distinction, 
or does not confine former and latter liturgies to those types of occa¬ 
sions? A century later Leontius of Constantinople delivered a series of 
fourteen homilies, some during the former type of liturgy, some 
“during an evening liturgy which comprised readings from the Scrip¬ 
tures, singing of psalms and a homily.” 25 In opening the Hannah series 
and harking back to the recent Lent, Chrysostom whimsically re¬ 
minds his congregation of those ovWoyoi and the time spent to¬ 
gether. 26 The actual functions in which the Hannah homilies were de¬ 
livered he generally refers to as ovva(eis , and in the case of them all he 
might be taken to be describing the latter kind of liturgy mentioned by 
Peretto, a non-eucharistic liturgy of the Word resembling that at 
which Leontius spoke. Because of the irregularity of some of the con¬ 
gregation by the time of the fourth extant homily, he laments there 
“the synaxeis less well attended. Old Testament readings ( npcxpfjTai) 
scorned, New Testament readings (anoaToAoi) bypassed, fathers de¬ 
spised”; 27 he challenges the absentees to compare their own sad condi¬ 
tion with “the one who heard the Old Testament authors ( npo(f>fjTai ), 

- shared in the blessing, enjoyed the instruction, made petition to God 
for their sins, rendered their conscience dearer.” 28 And when in the 
next (extant) homily he deals with a possible pretext of the absentees 
that the occasion is not as grand as Pentecost just past, he retorts, 

Where there is instruction and prayers, blessings of the fa¬ 
thers and attention to divine laws, meeting of brethren and 
binding together in true love, converse with God and God’s 
speaking to human beings, how could it be other than a 
feastday and festal assembly? 29 

24 “Synaxis” in A. Di Berardino (ed.), Encyclopedia of the Early Church , Eng. trans. 
(Cambridge: James Clarke & Co, 1992), 805. 

25 P. Allen, C. Datema, Leontius, Presbyter of Constantinople. Fourteen Homilies 
(Brisbane: Australian Association for Byzantine Studies, 1991), 17. 

26 PG 54:632. 

27 PG 54:660. 

28 PG 54:661. 

29 PG 54:669. 
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We might presume that the elements of a simple liturgy of the 
Word are being detailed in all these cases, with no patent mention 
of eucharist thus far even in this post-Pentecost homily, were it not 
that Chrysostom proceeds to uphold the status of its liturgy by 
comparison with the feast in these terms: 

Where there is also reception of the holy sacraments {jQv 
ayioiv /ivaTTjpicou) and sharing in the other spiritual rites—I 
refer to things like prayer, listening, blessings, kiss of peace and 
all the rest, the same as today—this day will be in no respect 
inferior to that one, neither for you nor for me as speaker. 30 

We are left, then, it would seem, to gather that, at least on the occa¬ 
sion of one of the homilies, the liturgy was eucharistic as well as in¬ 
corporating a liturgy of the Word, with Chrysostom as speaker 
(though not necessarily celebrant?) and other clergy ( 7 larepes) 
present to give a blessing. 

Hannah as Subject 

Readers of Chrysostoms works may wonder why he chooses a 
woman, albeit distinguished in the Bible, for the subject of a 
(short) series of homilies. When women characters have come on 
stage in the course of his commentary on other books of the Bible, 
he has not gone out of his way to celebrate them, he often lets them 
go unnamed, and (as occurs also here) he portrays them in a poor 
light relatively to their male associates. 31 In this case, too, though 
the homilies have come to be styled simply De Anna, Chrysostom 
himself is of two minds as to whether he is interested in Hannah 
personally or simply to illustrate his other themes, such as forma¬ 
tion of the young, prayer, divine providence; she is introduced late 
in the first homily as an example to prove to the congregation that 
education of children “in olden times was required not only of hus¬ 
bands but also of wives.” 32 And his commentary on the first book 

30 PG 54:670. 

31 For details, see Introductions to my translations of his works on Genesis and the 
Psalms cited above. 

32 PG 54:638. 
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of Samuel peters out at the beginning of Hannah’s prayer, 1 Sam 
2:1-2, significant though the whole of this prayer (2:1-10) is for 
the New Testament and in particular the Lukan Magnificat. The 
preacher is clearly affected much more keenly by the slight given 
him by the absentees (who have perhaps sensed his distance from 
his subject and voted with their feet?). By the final homily Hannah 
has effectively dropped from sight. 

Admittedly, Chrysostom does effectively labor the taunts and 
the shame felt by this childless woman, even for this purpose em¬ 
broidering his biblical text to portray her rival as a mother of 
“many” children. 33 Women in the congregation would in particu¬ 
lar appreciate the pathos of Hannahs situation (even if this is not 
the Deuteronomist’s purpose, we shall see)—were there any 
women present. A case has been made for the presence of women in 
Chrysostoms congregations; 34 the balance of internal evidence of 
these homilies would seem to be against their being present here. 
To be sure, he is anxious that women should emulate Hannah’s 
piety, and rhetorically he appeals to them: 

You, then, woman, imitate her, and if you are childless, give 
evidence of this prayer, and appeal to the priest to join in 
making intercession for you; if you accept his words wholly in 
faith, the blessing of the fathers will result in lovely fruit in 
season. 35 

In the context of the whole treatment, however, one feels that such an 
appeal is indeed rhetorical and nothing more, especially with the guar¬ 
antee given of pregnancy in response to prayer. The generally male cast 
to the preacher’s thinking is betrayed by the terms of his parenesis in 

33 PG 54:638. 

34 Wendy Mayer in a number of articles has contested the views of Ramsay 
MacMullen to establish their presence: see her “John Chrysostom: Extraordinary 
Preacher, Ordinary Audience,” in Mary B. Cunningham, Pauline Allen (eds.), 
Preacher and Audience. Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homilies (Leiden: 
Brill, 1998), 123-24. My reading of the Psalms Commentary leads me to think that 
the congregation assembled in the SiSavKaXelov for the delivery of that work (if 
delivered it was) was exclusively male; for evidence, see the Introduction to my 
translation, 17-19. 

35 PG 54:658. 
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the following (extant) homily when he suggests that the prayerful per¬ 
son “is not distracted by the sight, even of a comely woman.” 36 

So while choosing this biblical text, if not deliberately selecting 
an eponymous heroine, to illustrate some themes of his, 
Chrysostom is not composing a manifesto for womankind. He still 
presumes men have the major responsibility for the education of 
children, he can still address avSpeg alone and employ avQpuiTTog 
when he means avr\p, he can quote a text like 1 Tim 2:14-15, “The 
woman was deceived and became a transgressor, but she will be 
saved by childbearing,” and concur with the literalist exegesis of 
Gen 3 that it incorporates. Though he can present Hannah as a 
priest, lepevg, superior to the priest who offered the turtle dove at 
the presentation of young Samuel, and even surpassing Abraham 
in his offering of Isaac, one doubts if his seeing gender no obstacle 
to (Old Testament) priesthood would translate to allowing women 
entry into the presbyterate in his own Antioch. 37 He would surely 
not realize how poorly a later age would appreciate the compliment 
he thinks he is paying this woman and womankind generally: 

Don’t be surprised if we are not yet rid of this theme: I can’t 
get this woman out of my mind, so amazed am I at her beauty 
of soul and charm of thought. I mean, 1 am attracted by her 
eyes weeping in prayer, always attentive, her lips and mouth 
not reddened with some coating but enhanced with 
thanksgiving to God as hers were; I admire her for her sound 
values, and I am more amazed that as a woman she bad sound 
values—woman, whom many frequently criticize. “From a 
woman was the beginning of sin,” Scripture says, remember, 

“and because of her we all die,” and again, “Any vice is insig¬ 
nificant compared with a woman’s vice” (Sir 25:24,19), and 
Paul, “Adam was not deceived, remember: the woman was 
deceived, and fell into transgression” (1 Tim 2:14). The rea¬ 
son I particularly admire her is that she escaped the charges, 
she put aside the accusation, that though a member of the 

36 PG 5 4:666. 

37 PG 54:656: “Do you see the woman rivaling the man? Do you see that there was no 
obstacle on the part of nature to her emulating the patriarch?” 
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maligned and criticized sex she repelled all the reproaches, 
teaching in deed the lesson that even women did not become 
like that by nature but by choice and their own 
meanspiritedness, and that it is possible for this sex to attain 
the heights of virtue. This creature, after all, is contentious 
and highly strung, and if she inclines to wickedness, she com¬ 
mits great evil; if she attains virtue, she will give up her life be¬ 
fore forsaking her purpose. 38 

Chrysostom as Scriptural Commentator 

If Chrysostoms prime purpose in selecting Hannah for attention in 
these few homilies, then, was not to eulogize womankind, neither 
was it to embark on a lengthy commentary on the Deuteronomistic 
history. He seems not to have a great liking for the Deuteronomist as 
author, the only Old Testament composer to whom he refers, not as 
Trpo<f>7]TT]S‘ , but as awypa<t>evs? c> He does not understand the 
authorial purpose in the work, finding in it not dogmatic intent— 
the word of the Lord taking effect, as Gerhard Von Rad would 
say 40 —but pathos: Hannahs childless condition alone comes in for 
comment, not the turpitude of Eli’s sons that the composer really has 
in his sights as object of Yahwehs eventual vindictive justice. He is not 
averse to taking other characters from the Deuteronomist s work to 
document his moral themes, such as—preeminendy—David, and 
then Absalom and Shimei, both of whom occur in the second 
Hannah homily. In his view Scriptures purpose is primarily 
hagfographic and moral; as he says in the eleventh homily on Genesis, 

The grace of the Spirit has left us described in the divine 
Scriptures both the lives of all holy people and also a pattern 
of life for us to learn that, though endowed with the same na¬ 
ture as ourselves, they performed all the works of virtue, and 
for us not to be remiss about doing the same. 41 

38 PG 54:663. 

39 See my “Chrysostom’s Terminology for the Inspired Word,” Estudios Btblicos 41 
(1983) 371. 

40 Cf. his Studies in Deuteronomy , Eng. trans., Studies in Biblical Theology 9 (London: 
SCM, 1953), ch 6, “The Deuteronomistic Theology of History in the Books of 
Kings.” 
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Hence his proceeding in the same year to three homilies on David 
and Saul for the former to emerge, as often cast by him, as a hero of 
longsuffering under persecution by the latter. 42 

If not quite grasping the theological purpose of the Deutero- 
nomist, Chrysostom has the ability to bring the Scriptures alive for 
his listeners, even if his central character in this case he gradually 
finds falling short of his expectations. It is not fair to judge his skills 
as a biblical commentator (“exegesis” being too flattering a term for 
his approach to the text) on the basis of these homilies, 43 as he merely 
focuses on his heroine and takes only as much of the 
Deuteronomist s text as applies to her and suits his purpose, by com¬ 
parison with his systematic movement through a book of the Bible 
such as Genesis or the Psalter. But there are times when he reveals in 
principle and in practice his Antiochene formation. The axiom he 
recites in the second homily, “There is nothing like hearing the text 
itself,” 44 betrays Antioch’s respect for the letter of the text that harks 
back at least to the dictum of Diodore of Tarsus, Chrysostoms 
mentor, “We esteem the literal sense as far superior to the allegori¬ 
cal,” 45 and that is in keeping also with that schools incarnational 

41 PG 53:95. 

42 PG 54:675—708. That the moralistic accent remains the same emerges from editor 
Montfaucon’s comment (676), "Idem ipsum argumentum in hisce tribus homiliis 
exemplo Davidis strenue persequitur, et quidem adeo TraOrjTiKCJS', ut auditorum 
lacrymas excusserit.” 

43 Estimates of these skills have varied gready: while B. Altaner, Patrology , 5th ed., 
Eng. trans. (Edinburgh-London: Nelson, I960), 378, can claim of him, “Even 
today his homilies may not only be enjoyed with profit, but can often be fully ap¬ 
proved from the exegetical point of view.” B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the 
Middle Ages, 3rd ed. (Oxford: Blackwell, 1983), 18, says, “He was by far the best- 
known representative of Antiochene principles in the West and, at the same time, 
the author who could teach his readers least about Antiochene exegesis.” I have at¬ 
tempted a more nuanced assessment in “Chrysostom as Old Testament Commen¬ 
tator,” Estudios Blblicos 46 (1988) 61-77. Kelly, Golden Mouth , 94, warns us more 
generally against unrealistic expectations: “Neither John, nor any Christian teacher 
for centuries to come, was properly equipped to carry out exegesis as we have come 
to understand it. He could not be expected to understand the nature of the Old Tes¬ 
tament writings.” 

44 PG 54:649. 

45 In a fragment from Diodore s work on the Octateuch: cf. C. Schaublin, “Diodor 
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approach to Christology and spirituality. That approach obliges 
the commentator to pass over no detail of the inspired text; as 
Chrysostom tells his listeners in exhaustively plumbing the open¬ 
ing verse of Hannahs prayer. 

Let us comment on everything in detail, explicating every 
sentence so as not to pass over even the slightest detail, as far 
as is possible . 46 

It is the virtue of d/cpi field , 47 found primarily in the sacred text and 
author (though it is not the text’s author that is at the focus of atten¬ 
tion here, unlike Moses and David in the case of the Genesis and 
Psalms commentaries, respectively), and to be exemplified also by 
commentator, listener and reader. Out of respect for the divine 
considerateness, ovyKardfiaois (a notion not explicitly invoked in 
these homilies ), 48 which manifests itself in textual detail, note 
should be taken of this detail, which is “not without purpose,” oi>x 
anXbjg —a phrase occurring frequently in Antiochenes such as 
Chrysostom and Theodoret. Hannahs prayer illustrates this, and is 
consequendy the subject of equally detailed commentary, as 
follows: 

“My heart is strengthened in the Lord, my horn is exalted in 
my God.” She did not say simply “in God” but “in my God,” 
appropriating the common Lord of the world to herself. This 
she did, not to diminish his lordship, but to demonstrate and 
confirm his personal love . 49 

von Tarsus,” TRE 8,765. The distinctive hermeneutical approach of Antioch has 
been defined as Oeojpla; cf. A. Vaccari, “La Oetopia nella scuola esegetica di 
Antiochia,” Biblica 1 (1920) 3-36. While the term retains something of the sense of 
discernment (of divine activity in creation) in the opening homily, it occurs fre¬ 
quently in the fourth (extant) homily for the lewd spectacles condemned by the 
preacher. It is not applied to the biblical text. 

46 PG 54:671. 

47 “Precision,” not “accuracy” (despite the frequency of the mistranslation), is what 
Antioch means by the term. See my “ Akribeia : a principle of Chrysostoms exege¬ 
sis,” Colloquium 14 (October 1981) 32-36. 

48 Again with this term we often have the lazy caique “condescension” offered in place 
of the true meaning (which carries no patronizing note)—as, e.g., in the rendering 
“Herablassung” given by J.-M. Leroux, “Johannes Chrysostomus,” TRE 17,121. 
See my “On Looking Again at SynkatabasisPrudentia 13 (1981) 3-11. 
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The principle of aicpifieia, of course, like any principle, can be ob¬ 
served in the breach as in the observance, and Chrysostoms appli¬ 
cation of it can be as selective as any preachers, especially in regard 
to citation of scriptural texts not open before him. Texts of Paul are 
loosely recalled and carelessly conflated in ways that do not fully re¬ 
spect the apostles thought, Jeremiah 3:6 is quoted thus, “Didyou 
see what the foolish daughter, Judah, did to me?”, whereas the text 
reads Israel for Judah. 51 Exod 3:6, “I am the God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob,” is quoted in support of the preachers point of 
Gods relationship with individuals, 52 whereas of course its author 
intended thus to bring out Moses’ introduction to the God of the 
patriarchs. 

We may thus cavil at the preachers ignorance and neglect of 
authorial purpose, but there is no doubting his ability to bring the 
Scriptures to life for his audience. Never slow to gild the lily, he can 
take a bare narrative and enliven it with metaphors of his own— 
sometimes taken to Homeric lengths—and as well dramatize it by 
putting the listener in the shoes of the central character, as he does 
in commenting on Hannahs presentation of young Samuel in the 
temple: 

So she went up (to the temple) to transplant the fine shoot; 
and just as hardworking farmers sow in the earth the seeds of 
cypresses and other such trees, then when they see the seed 
grown do not leave it in the same soil but pull it up from there 
and transfer it to another spot so that the fresh soil may wel¬ 
come it and make available its own unpolluted and compre¬ 
hensive resources for the root’s nourishment, so this woman 
also did. That is to say, the child that against all hope was 
sown in her womb she transferred from her home and 
planted in the temple, where there were constant sources of 
spiritual irrigation. 


49 PG 54:664-65. 

50 E.g., 1 Cor 12:8-12,28 (PG 54:653); 1 Cor 6:15,9; 2 Cor 6:16 (PG 54:658). 

51 PG 54:660. The possibility that Chrysostom’s local form of the LXX read this way is 
discouraged by Theodoret’s citation of the verse in his Commentary on Jeremiah 
(PG 81:520). 

52 PG 54:665. 
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Let us note, however, how she planted him; let us follow the 
woman, let us enter the temple with her ... 53 

At times the preachers similes roll on to such length that one won¬ 
ders about the wisdom of this makrologia for which Chrysostoms 
delivery became proverbial, but which may also have been a factor 
in the irregular attendance of some people who felt it was the 
preacher himself and not the text that was speaking, despite his 
claims. He is also a great rationalizer, calling black white when it 
suits him. When in his final homily, tiring of his biblical text, he 
launches into a lecture on divine providence (loosely connected 
with Hannah), he takes the example of the apparent inequity of 
riches and poverty, and proceeds to show how relatively better off 
the poor are 54 —not altogether convincingly. 

Chrysostoms Text 

This biblical text on which Chrysostom is commenting is a form of 
the Septuagint in use in Antioch. According to Jerome, who identi¬ 
fies three forms of the LXX current in the East at the time of 
Chrysostoms ministry, this was “a version which Origen and 
Eusebius of Caesarea and all the Greek commentators call the 
popular text, and which by most is now called the Lucianic text,” 55 
the work (he claimed, as he did of Chrysostoms New Testament 
“Koine” text) of the scholar-priest of Antioch, Lucian, a century ear¬ 
lier. While Rahlfs retains this name, 56 and its attribution to Lucian 
still has some support 57 others think the connection legendary, 

53 PG 54:656. 

54 PG 54:673—-just as, in his commentary on Ps 4, he beatifies poverty (for which he 
has no economic solution to offer) as “the mother of wisdom” (PG 55:57). 

55 Ep 106 (PL 22:838). 

56 A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta , 7th ed. (Stuttgart: Wurttembergische Bibelanstalt, 1962), 
xxx. 

57 Cf. D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, Christian Antioch. A study of early Christian thought 
(Cambridge: CUP, 1982), 30; B. Drewery, “Antiochien,” 77££'3,106; S. P. Brock, 
“Bibelubersetzungen 1,2,” TRE 6,166-67. N. Fernandez Marcos, who has made a 
particular study of the Antioch text in Scribes and Translators: Septuagint and Old 
Latin in the Books of Kings, VTS 54 (Leiden: Brill, 1994), is content to speak of a 
Lucianic recension. He also warns us, in “The Lucianic text in the Books of King- 
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preferring to speak of a “texte antiochien.” 58 As Chrysostom is 
more interested in a character from the story rather than in the bib¬ 
lical text as such, he is not greatly concerned to note variant read¬ 
ings in the manner that distinguishes, for example, his Psalms 
Commentary, where he achieves an impression of erudition by cit¬ 
ing anonymously those other revisions of the LXX associated with 
the names of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion. Nor is his com¬ 
mentary greatly affected by the distinctive Antiochene readings; he 
is able to highlight the scorn Hannah suffers from her rival 
Peninnah on the basis of a longer reading of 1 Sam 1:6, 59 based per¬ 
haps on the mention in Gen 16:5 of the scorn of Hagar for the 
childless Sarai. For similar reasons he does not risk further flour¬ 
ishes of erudition, also distinguishing the Psalms Commentary, by 
going behind his Greek text to the Hebrew original—which 
proved a very fallible exercise on the Psalms, considering his lack of 
knowledge of Hebrew. 

For our own study of Chrysostoms Hannah homilies we do not 
have a modern critical text, 60 nor are there modern language 
translations—hence perhaps the neglect of this relevant commen¬ 
tary on the events in Antioch of 387 highlighted at the outset. 
What is to hand in vol. 54 of Patrologia Graeca is the nineteenth- 
century reprint by J.-P. Migne of the eighteenth-century edition by 
Bernard de Montfaucon, itself based on the seventeenth-century 
editions of Henry Savile and Fronto de Due compared with several 
manuscripts. The significant textual feature, of course, is the loss of 
a homily after the third; the copyist s error, MeaonefTTjKoaTtj in 
the final homily, as mentioned above. 

doms” in A. Pietersma, C. Cox (eds.), De Septuaginta (Mississauga: Bcnden Publi¬ 
cations, 1984), 102, that “there is no clear idea of what this recension consisted nor 
whether it extended to the whole Bible or not.” 

58 Cf. D. Barthfelemy, Lcs Devanciers dAquila , VTS X (Leiden: Brill, 1963), 126-27; 
E.-L. Guillaumin, “Probifemes posfes aux fediteurs de Jean Chrysostome par la 
richesse de son inspiration biblique” 'mZvfi noaiov. Studies on St. John Chrysostom , 
AuaXeKra BAaraScjv 18 (Thessaloniki: Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies, 
1973), 62-63. 

59 PG 54:638. 

60 Cf. M. Geerard, CPC 4411. 
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The Spirituality of the Work 

These homilies, then, deserve to be known for historical and 
“exegetical” reasons, even if it is character rather than biblical text 
that interests the preacher. They also shed further light on accents 
of morality and spirituality favored in the Antioch of Chrysostom s 
time. The material leads him to voice concerns about married life 
and the education of the young, and the festal period of Pentecost 
prompts him to launch into further tirades against the public 
amusements of the time. The topic of drunkenness that occupied 
the first homily “to the people of Antioch” immediately before the 
statues affair reappears in the first two Hannah homilies; his de¬ 
scription of the drunkard suggests close observation, and he also 
implies the clergy were not above criticism in this matter. 61 As ever, 
for Chrysostom the fatal flaw behind all failings and excesses is 
paGupia, indifference, as emerges also in the larger biblical com¬ 
mentaries, constituting the basis of the first parents’ Fall, for in- 
62 

stance. 

The Antiochenes did not aspire to the role of spiritual guru, even 
in explicating spiritual classics like the Psalter. 63 As was remarked 
above of their approach to the person of Christ both in the histori¬ 
cal Incarnation and in the enfleshment of the Word in the Scrip¬ 
tures, there is no underplaying of the contribution of the human el¬ 
ement: the literal sense of the biblical text and the humanity of 
Jesus both alike receive due attention. The same principle applies 
in spiritual direction: it is not only divine grace but also human 
effort that plays a part in the process of salvation and sanctification 
—a balanced viewpoint that the Antiochenes, and Chrysostom in 
particular, did riot always express convincingly in the estimation of 
everyone. 64 In the Hannah homilies there is evident that same anx- 

61 Cf. PG 54:649-50. 

62 Cf. Homily 17 on Genesis (PG 53:134), and reference to the Fall in the first 
Hannah homily (PG 54:635). 

63 Cf. my “The Spirituality of Chrysostom’s Commentary on the Psalms '’ Journal of 
Early Christian Studies 5 (1997) 569-79, and (on Theodoret) “A Spiritual Guide 
from Antioch,” Pacifica 12 (1999) 181-91. 

64 Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines , 5th ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 1978), 373, 
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iety to uphold the value of personal effort, enthusiasm, Trpodv/j.la; 
the heroine “received the beginning of pregnancy from prayer and 
from grace above,” Chrysostom assures his congregation. 65 Con¬ 
fession in God “is not only through faith but also through 
works,” 66 he insists, finding support from Paul. The gratuity of 
divine grace is not so readily conceded. 

It is a consequence of this spiritual stance, based on a theological 
conviction, that “mysticism” is not a term that springs to mind in 
examining the Antiochenes’ spiritual direction, and that dizzy 
mystical experiences are not looked for by them in the spiritual life. 
Louis Bouyer puts it adequately in summarizing their guidance as 
an “asceticism without mysticism”; 67 feet on the ground was an ap¬ 
propriate maxim. Hannah serves Chrysostom as a model of prayer, 
and the subject comes up frequently in the homilies—but always as 
a skill to be acquired: there are practical rules for it, which can be 
learnt. Her prayer (1 Sam 2:1) sets the standard: brief, frequent 
prayers, not long-winded ones. We can pray even at work, perhaps 
by reciting a mantra, “Have mercy on me, O God.” 68 The accent 
never falls on the delights of intimate union with God. Though 
Chrysostom, like many a preacher, can deliver himself of the odd 
unhelpful remark of an other-worldly nature to listeners living a 
life in the world (“Let us despise present realities”). 69 He knows 
that the racecourse and Thasian wine are more on their mind. 

The Hannah homilies of St John Chrysostom—or at least the 
five that have survived—deserve greater recognition than 
Quastens one-line acknowledgement might suggest, and not only 
for their historical interest. They shed added light on the dark days 
of that Lent of387 and the aftermath. As well, they document fur- 

has to defend Antioch against charges of pelagianism, being prepared to admit only 
“an intensified emphasis on individualism.” On Chrysostom, see my “A Pelagian 
Commentator on the Psalms?” Irish Theological Quarterly 63 (1998) 263-71. 

65 PG 54:645. 

66 PG 54:659. 

67 The Spirituality of the New Testament and the Fathers, Eng. trans. (London: Burns & 
Oates, 1963), 444. 

68 PG 54:646,666-68. 

69 PG 54:666. 
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ther our knowledge of theological, hermeneutical and spiritual 
principles honored in Antioch. The incarnational character of the 
divine oikonomia is respected in the preacher s detailed approach to 
the text (or of those verses of the first chapter of so of 1 Sam that he 
finds relevant) as it is exemplified also in the practical guidance on 
prayer and the accent on the importance of human effort in the 
process of salvation. If some of his listeners chose to absent them¬ 
selves on occasion, they perhaps reflect a greater degree of unfamil¬ 
iarity with having a woman character from the Bible in focus than 
todays readers would feel. 
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An Example of Ecclesial Reconciliation 
in the Early Church: 

Three Homilies by Paul of Emesa and 
Cyril of Alexandria 

Stefanos Alexopoulos 

In the aftermath of the contentious, ultimately abortive Council of 
Ephesus (431 AD), efforts at reconciliation took place over a period 
of 15 months in order to restore unity and peace in the Church. 
The two homilies of Bishop Paul of Emesa (delivered in the great 
church of Alexandria in the presence of Cyril on December 25, 
432, and January 1 , 433, respectively) and Cyril’s short homily in 
response (on January 6) reflect the final stages of this “peace pro¬ 
cess.” These betray the differences that existed between the two 
parties at the eventful Council of Ephesus, but, more importantly, 
they are a witness to the efforts of both sides to heal the division be¬ 
tween them, which led to the “Formula of Reunion” (April 23, 
433) and the restoration of communion between the two sides. 
This set of three homilies is one of the rare examples of the success¬ 
ful healing of a broken communion between churches. The follow¬ 
ing translation of these three homilies is preceded by an 
introduction which deals with the context and the content of the 
homilies, giving us the background for the homilies and an under¬ 
standing of their importance. 

Context and Content 

The Council of Ephesus was called by Emperor Theodosius II in 
response to a growing religious and ecclesio-political division in 
the Empire between Cyril, Archbishop of Alexandria and his sup¬ 
porters, and Nestorius, Archbishop of Constantinople and his 
party. The main issues were the tide of Mary as “Theotokos,” or 
“God-bearer,” and the two natures of Christ that the title implied. 
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On the one hand, the Antiochian party rejected the title 
“Theotokos” because it seemed to suggest that God is subject to the 
events of time, and affirmed a sharp distinction between the 
human and the divine natures of Christ. On the other hand, the 
Cyrillian party argued in favor of the title “Theotokos” as a neces¬ 
sary part of the Christian confession of Christ as divine savior, and 
affirmed the seamless unity of the person of Christ. The Council, 
which was to begin on June 7,431, came to reflect the division in 
the Church rather than any unity. The delayed arrival of delega¬ 
tions, the separate sessions of the two groups, the diplomatic 
games, and the animosity between the two led simply to mutual 
excommunications. 

Theodosius, seeing that by the end of July no agreement had 
been reached, placed both groups under house arrest and sum¬ 
moned a small group of delegates from each party to Chalcedon. 
The meetings there began on September 11, and each party was 
asked to produce a confession of faith. (A few days earlier, 
Theodosius had confirmed the deposition of Nestorius, who went 
back to his monastery at Antioch.) The meetings of the two delega¬ 
tions in Chalcedon, which lasted throughout September and Oc¬ 
tober of that year, brought forth the first steps towards the healing 
of the division. The Antiochians distanced themselves from 
Nestorius’ extreme position (although they still viewed his deposi¬ 
tion as uncanonical), and accepted the tide “Theotokos” for Mary, 
the radical singleness of the Lord’s person, and the inseparable 
union of the two natures, in a confession that later played an im¬ 
portant role in the healing of the division. In addition, the charges 
that Cyril’s view of Christ were Apollinarian were dropped. 1 

With the election and consecration of Maximian as the new 
archbishop of Constantinople, and their unsuccessful efforts to 
change the emperor’s mind, the Antiochian delegation returned to 
their own territory. They held a council in Antioch in which they 
again condemned Cyril as a heretic and anathematized the 


1 John McGuckin, St Cyril of Alexandria: The Christological Controversy . Its History ; 
Theology , and Texts (Leiden, New York, Koln: E.J. Brill, 1994), 103-06. 
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Cyrillian delegation at Chalcedon. The decisions of this council 
were widely circulated in the Patriarchate of Antioch and were con¬ 
sidered, in the popular mind, to be the published decision of 
Ephesus. 2 In the following year (432), with the initiative of 
Theodosius and the support of Maximian, efforts to heal the divi¬ 
sion were revived. Maximian personally asked the celebrated as¬ 
cetic (St) Symeon Stylites, and Cyrils friend. Bishop Acacius of 
Beroea, to act as mediators between the two groups. The chief 
problems were Cyrils challenging expression of a strong unity of 
divine and human in Christ, on the one hand, which the 
Antiochians found very suspicious, and the insistence of Cyril that 
Nestorius be condemned on the other. 3 The theological correspon¬ 
dence of432 brought the two sides closer, and John of Antioch sent 
a delegation to Alexandria headed by Bishop Paul of Emesa 4 for 
direct negotiations with Cyril. 

The negotiations at Alexandria were long and hard (also hindered 
by an illness Cyril had). Cyril himself gives us description of the de¬ 
liberation in his own Letter 40, to Acacius, Bishop of Melitene: 

[T]hey sent to Alexandria the most reverend and God-loving 
bishop Paul, the Bishop of Emesa, with whom I had great 
many long talks about the things said and done coarsely and 
improperly at Ephesus. Putting these out of mind ... I asked 

2 McGuckin, 109. 

3 McGuckin, 110-12; J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (San Franscisco: 
Harper, 1978), 328. 

4 Paul of Emesa was part of the Antiochian group in Ephesus, and part of the 
Antiochian delegation at the meetings in Chalcedon (September and October 431). 
He was an old man with very good diplomatic abilities, and his character and stance 
played a very important role in the achievement of the union. Cyril acknowledged 
the role that Paul played in the process for peace in his letter to John of Antioch “Let 
the Heavens Rejoice”: “When therefore, my lord Paul, my God-beloved brother 
and fellow minister, arrived in Alexandria, we were filled with pleasure—and with 
good reason, since a person of such quality was acting as mediator and chose to expe¬ 
rience undue labor in order that he might overcome the envy of the devil and reunite 
things that had been divided and, when he had removed the occasion of stumbling 
which had been cast between us, might crown with peace, both your churches and 
mine.” [Richard Norris (ed.). The Christological Controversy (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1980), 140-41], 
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if he was carrying letters from the most God-fearing bishop, 

John. He then produced a letter to me which did not contain 
the things it should contain but which had been dictated in a 
manner in which it should not, for it had the force of provo¬ 
cation, not of encouragement. ... Nevertheless when the 
most God-fearing bishop Paul said that he was ready to 
anathematize the blasphemies of Nestorius and to agree in 
writing to his deposition, and to this on behalf of all and in 
the presence of all the God-fearing bishops of the East, I was 
opposed, saying that the letter concerning this produced by 
him would be enough by itself alone for the needed achieve¬ 
ment of communion with us all. I maintained strongly in ev¬ 
ery way and by all means that it was proper that the most 
pious and most God-fearing Bishop of Antioch, John, should 
set forth a written profession of faith concerning these mat¬ 
ters. 5 

The discussions were, in the end, very fruitful. Cyril accepted 
the Antiochian confession (which accompanied the letter sent by 
John of Antioch to Cyril through Paul) as Orthodox, and he asked 
Paul of Emesa to anathematize Nestorius publicly. An agreement 
was reached, and on December 25 (Christmas, 432) Cyril and Paul 
concelebrated the eucharist in the cathedral of Alexandria, during 
which Paul was offered the pulpit. The gesture was repeated later, 
on January 1,433, at which time Cyril responded to Pauls homily. 
Nevertheless, Cyril was not sure that the Antiochian party as a 
whole would agree to condemn Nestorius, as Paul had done, and so 
he asked for a written statement by John of Antioch. He prepared a 
document, in which he gave further explanations of his own teach¬ 
ings to show that he never was an Apollinarian, and incorporated 
the Antiochian confession that had been drafted in September and 

5 St Cyril of Alexandria. Letters 1-50 (translated by John McEnerney. The Fathers of 
the Church 76. Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1987), §4-5, 155-56. In the process of the discussions, Cyril and his advisors also 
found out that the letter of Athanasius to Epictetus that Paul of Emesa carried with 
him was corrupted when they compared it to the “ancient copies” in Alexandria 
(ibid. §25,166-67); see also, “Letter 45” (First Letter to Succensus) §14-15,196— 
97. The letter played an important role in the debates. 
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October of 431. After John of Antioch signed a condemnation of 
Nestorius and his teachings, the division between the two 
Churches was officially healed. The occasion was marked by Cyrils 
famous letter “Let the Heavens Rejoice,” which has been since 
known as the “Formula of Union,” and in which Cyril incorpo¬ 
rated the Antiochian confession. 6 

These three homilies, delivered during the Christmas celebra¬ 
tions of432/33, are the first public expression of the unity that had 
gradually emerged from the intense behind-the-scenes efforts of 
both sides after the Council of Ephesus. In approaching them, we 
have to keep in mind that these homilies were delivered within the 
context of eucharistic liturgies. In such a context, the unity of faith 
that they proclaim becomes stronger; it is not only through words 
that the two parties reconciled, but also through the common cele¬ 
bration of the Divine Liturgy, the most visible way of expressing 
unity of faith, the full expression of the mystery of communion in 
faith. The importance of the common celebration is even more 
emphasized if we recall that Cyril had been excommunicated and 
proclaimed a heretic by the Antiochians less than 18 months 
earlier. 

A summary review of the positions that had come to be identi¬ 
fied with Nestorius and Cyril can help us elucidate the meaning 
and the importance of these homilies. Nestorius, whose roots and 
whose support lay in the Church of Antioch, had taught that Mary 
did not give birth directly to God the Word, as God cannot be cre¬ 
ated, 7 but “she gave birth to the human being, the instrument of the 
Godhead. The Holy Spirit... formed out of the Virgin a temple for 
God the Logos, a temple in which he dwelt.” 8 Thus he rejected the 
title “Theotokos” for Mary. Regarding the person of Jesus, 
Nestorius commended “the distinction of natures in accordance 

6 McGuckin, 112-14. 

7 Nestorius did not distinguish between God and the Godhead. On the other hand, 
Cyril did. For him Divinity, the Godhead, is the abstract being, but “God” is the 
subject. For Cyril, the Divinity did not die, but a divine person died. 

8 “Nestorius’s First Sermon Against the Theotokos,” in Norris, 125 (italics added). 
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with the special character of humanity, the conjunction of these na¬ 
tures in one person, the denial that the Logos has need of a second 
birth from a woman, and the confession that the Godhead is not sus¬ 
ceptible to passion ,” 9 the last point being a chief concern for 
Antiochian theology. Regarding the worship of Jesus Christ, 
Nestorius said: 

I revere the one who is borne because of the one who carries 
him, and I worship the one I see because of the one who is 
hidden. God is undivided from the one who appears, and 
therefore I do not divide the honor of that which is not di¬ 
vided. I divide the natures, but I unite the worship. 10 

Cyril’s response to these subde distinctions may be seen in his 
three letters to Nestorius. Especially in the third (with its conclud¬ 
ing twelve anathemas), his Christology is presented in a very dis¬ 
tinct way. For Cyril, God the Word “ united to himself, in his 
hypostasis, flesh enlivened by a rational soul, and in this way became 
a human being.” 11 Since Mary “gave birth in the flesh to God 
hypostatically united to flesh, for this reason we say that she is the 
‘Mother of God’[Theotokos],” 12 and affirm that the divine Logos has 
undergone two births: one within the eternal relations of the Trin¬ 
ity as Son of the Father, and the other in time, as Son of Mary. Re¬ 
garding the natures of Christ, Cyril holds that “while the natures 
which were brought together into a true unity were different, there 
is nevertheless, because of their unspeakable and unutterable con¬ 
vergence into unity, one Christ and one Son out of the two” 13 —“not 
twofold, but rather one from out of both.” 14 For Cyril, the terms 
conjunction, juxtaposition, and relational participation are insuf¬ 
ficient ways of describing the union between the two natures of 
Christ. 15 On the issue of the worship of Christ, Cyril notes that “we 


9 “Nestorius’s Second Letter to Cyril,” in Norris, 137 (italics added). 

10 “Nestorius's First Sermon Against the Theotokos,” in Norris, 130. 

11 “Cyril of Alexandria's Second Letter to Nestorius,” Norris, 133 (italics added). 

12 “The Third Letter of Cyril to Nestorius” §11, McGuckin, 273 (italics added). 

13 “Cyril of Alexandria’s Second Letter to Nestorius,” Norris, 133 (italics added). 

14 “The Third Letter of Cyril to Nestorius” §8, McGuckin, 271. 

15 “The Third Letter of Cyril to Nestorius” §5, McGuckin, 269 (italics added). 
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do not worship a human being in conjunction with the Logos. ... 
The one Lord Jesus Christ must not be divided into two Sons.” 16 
Finally, 

there is one Christ Jesus, the only begotten Son, honored to¬ 
gether with his flesh in a single worship, and we confess that the 
same Son and only begotten God, born from God the Father, 
suffered in the flesh for our sake... even though he is impassible 
in his own nature. In the crucified body he impossibly appro¬ 
priated the suffering of his own flesh. 17 

One more document should be briefly summarized, as it proved 
to be a catalyst for the healing of the division; namely, the confes¬ 
sion of faith written by the Antiochian party (probably drafted by 
Theodoret of Cyrus) at the meetings in Chalcedon mentioned 
above. Paul of Emesa apparendy brought it with him to Alexandria 
late in 432, and Cyril quoted it word for word in his famous letter 
“Let us Rejoice,” addressed to John of Antioch (otherwise known 
as the “Formula ofReunion”). 18 In this document, theAntiochians 
accepted that Christ “the only begotten Son of God, is complete 
God and complete human being, with a rational soul and a body,” 19 
and that 

a union of two natures has occurred, as a consequence of which 
we confess one Christ, one Son, one Lord. In accordance with 
this concept of the unconjused union, we confess that the holy 
Virgin is Mother of God [ Theotokos ], because the divine Logos 
was made flesh and became a human being andfrom the mo¬ 
ment of conception itself united to himself the temple which he 
took from her. 20 

From their perspective, it represented a major step towards accom¬ 
modating themselves to the Alexandrian position, while continu¬ 
ing to express their own chief concerns. 

16 “Cyril of Alexandria’s Second Letter to Nestorius,” Norris, 134 (italics added). 

17 “The Third Letter of Cyril to Nestorius” §6, McGuckin, 270 (italics added). 

18 Norris, 140-45- 

19 Norris, 141-42 (italics added). 

20 Norris, 142 (italics added). 
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The two homilies of Paul of Emesa and Cyril’s response, coin¬ 
ciding with the celebration of the Incarnation of Christ, 21 betray 
the influence both of the Antiochian confession of 431 and the let¬ 
ters of Cyril. Although they were delivered as homilies, their short 
length, content, context, and style make them confessional in 
character. 

The core of the first homily, delivered on December 25, is in 
paragraph three: 

For the Theotokos Mary gave birth among us to Emmanuel, 
and Emmanuel is God who became man. For God the Word 
who was born of the Father before all ages ineffably and inex¬ 
pressibly, is also born of the woman in the last days. For hav¬ 
ing taken up our nature completely, and making familiar to 
himself the human form from conception, and making our 
body a temple for himself, he came forth from the Theotokos 
perfect God and perfect human, one and the same. For the 
conjunction of two perfect natures, I mean of godly and hu¬ 
man, resulted in one Son for us, the one Christ, the one 
Lord. 22 

In this statement, the title “Theotokos” is used and justified for the 
Virgin Mary, the double birth of Christ is affirmed, and the unity 
in the person of Christ is proclaimed, all points based on the 
Cyrillian position. On the other hand, the continuing reality of the 
two natures of Christ is also affirmed, and the favorite Antiochian 
term for the humanity of Christ, “temple,” appears here as well. 
This is a good example, in fact, of a carefully balanced interweaving 
of the two traditions, Alexandrian and Antiochian. In paragraph 
five of the same homily, Paul again emphasizes the unity of Christ: 
“For this reason we worship a trinity and not a tetrad, Father and 
one Son and Holy Spirit.” 73 In this paragraph, Apollinarian and 


21 If the deliverance of the homilies on two days dedicated to the celebration of the In¬ 
carnation was just a coincidence, it was definitely a wonderful one; for what better 
way to celebrate unity and common faith regarding the person of Christ than on a 
day dedicated to His birth from the Virgin Mary? 

22 Homily I §3. 

23 Homily I §3. 
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adoptionist views regarding the person of Christ are dismissed, re¬ 
vealing the Antiochians’ past suspicions that Cyril had 
Apollinarian tendencies. 

Pauls second homily, delivered on January 1, is somewhat 
longer and more detailed. After the successful deliverance of the 
first homily and its warm acceptance by the people, Paul of Emesa 
enters, in this homily, into a more extensive discussion of the two 
natures and the unity in Christ, and addresses for the first time the 
sensitive issue of Christ s suffering. 

Paragraph three is almost exclusively dedicated to the discussion 
of who it is who suffered in the passion of Christ. 

For Mary gave birth to Emmanuel, of one essence with the 
Father according to the divinity, as we have said, of one es¬ 
sence with us according to the humanity, according to the di¬ 
vinity without suffering, according to the humanity destined 
to suffer. For even though the divine Word makes his own the 
sufferings of the same body and offers us himself, he has 
stayed in the limits of non-suffering... [Do not] suppose that 
he has suffered in his own nature, but rather that he made the 
sufferings of his own body his own. For God the Word has 
stayed without suffering. 24 

This point was made by Cyril in his letters to Nestorius, emphasiz¬ 
ing that in Christ the Logos did not suffer in his own nature, but he 
himself suffered, for he was within a suffering body. 25 

Paragraph four is dedicated to the Incarnation, and to the way 
the two natures unite in the one Christ. Regarding the Incarnation, 
any Apollinarian or adoptionist views are rejected. 

For neither did God the Word fall into flesh, nor was the as¬ 
sumed flesh transformed into the nature of the one who as¬ 
sumed. For what does it mean “and the Word became flesh 
[Jn 1:14] ?” It means that he took up flesh, and not mere flesh, 
but a flesh with a reasonable and intellectual soul that is per¬ 
fect, our own nature. 26 


24 Homily II §3; also §5. 

25 “Nestorius’s Second Letter to Cyril,” in Norris, 133. 
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The duality of natures is emphasized here, but with a parallel em¬ 
phasis on the oneness of Christ. In these statements one can see the 
reconciliation that is taking place between the two sides, where on 
the one hand the distinct natures in Christ are affirmed, but a 
strong union and oneness in Christ is pointed out with equal em¬ 
phasis. 27 

Other issues that come up in the second homily is that the title 
“Theotokos” is appropriate for Mary, that Christ is of one essence 
with the Father according to the divinity and of one essence with us 
according to the humanity, that the Son is eternal, and that the Son 
is unique. All these points reflect long-held Cyrillian positions. In 
addition, we have again the favorite Antiochian description of the 
humanity of Christ as temple. 

The response of Cyril that followed the second homily of Paul of 
Emesa has mainly the character of an affirmation of what has just 
been said. Nevertheless, in this short response one may see the 
soteriological emphasis that Cyril placed on the Christological 
doctrines, a characteristic of the Alexandrian Christology, which 
always kept the Gospel of human salvation in the work and person 
of Christ. 

He humbled himself for us and He became son of a human 
being, so that we also may be enriched [by having] God as Father 
... “He endures the Cross despising the shame” [Heb 12:2] 
and willingly gave His own body to death, not so that He re¬ 
main with us who are under death, but in order to resurrect us 
with Himself, trampling upon the dominion of death. 28 

These statements are very interesting, not only because of their 
content, but also because of their context. Instead of proclaiming 
or repeating what Paul of Emesa said, Cyril indicates the reasoning 
behind his own pursuit of right faith and doctrine; it is not for the 
glory, or the politics, or the personal differences, as his opponents 
have charged, but it is for the essence of the Christian faith, i.e., 


26 Homily II §4. 

27 Homily II §4; also §5. 

28 Homily III (italics added). 
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salvation. For Cyril, Christ is a unique person. He is the type for the 
new humanity, the Savior, and the first saved. Christ has to be a 
perfect human being and perfect God in union, not in conjunc¬ 
tion—for conjunction implies only a co-operation, not an insepa¬ 
rable union. 2 

After the deliverance of the homilies, Cyril sent a formal delega¬ 
tion to Antioch with documents for John of Antioch to sign as 
written testimony to orthodoxy, in which the Antiochian confes¬ 
sion was included, as well as further explanations of his own teach¬ 
ings in order to show that he did not follow the Apollinarian beliefs 
as he was accused. After the formal restoration of communion, 
Cyril sent out the famous letter known as “Formula of Reunion” 
and he wrote to Pope Sixtus III and Patriarch Maximian of the de¬ 
velopments. John of Antioch, on the other hand, sent a letter to the 
emperor informing him about the reconciliation. 30 Thus, the an¬ 
cient apostolic Churches of Antioch and Alexandria were united 
again. 

Although these two homilies of Paul of Emesa were accepted 
with enthusiasm by the faithful in the cathedral of Alexandria (or 
so it seems by their responses), and the unity of the Church was for¬ 
mally established between Alexandria and Antioch, nevertheless 
extremists from both sides refused to accept it. On the one hand, 
some in Egypt (especially among the monastics) saw Cyril’s stand 
as a caving in to the Antiochians. On the other hand, some in 
Antioch demanded that Cyril condemn his own twelve anathemas 
and that Nestorius be rehabilitated, and some even pressed for a 
condemnation of Cyril. 31 The problems, though, were under con- 

29 Cf. "Letter 45” (First Letter to Succensus) §9, 194: “Therefore, we say that, from 
the transgression of Adam human nature suffered corruption and since our intellect 
within us is tyrannized by the pleasures of the flesh or by the inborn motions of the 
flesh, it became necessary for the salvation of us who are upon the earth that the Word of 
God be made man in order that he might make his own theflesh of man (sic) although it 
was subject to corruption and sick with the love of pleasure. Since he is life and life-giver, 
he would destroy the corruption in the flesh and rebuke its inborn motions, plainly those 
which tend toward love of pleasure” [italics added]. 

30 McGuckin, 114-15. 
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trol until the 440s, when the patriarchs changed in Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Constantinople following the deaths of the architects 
of the union. The events that followed led to the Council of 
Chalcedon. 


Translation 

All three homilies are translated from the critical edition of E. Schwartz, Acta 
Conciliorum Oecumenicorum (Berlin, Leipzig 1927), 1.4, 9-15. 

I. Homily of Paul, bishop of Emesa, delivered on December 25 
[432], 32 in the great church of Alexandria, the blessed Cyril presid¬ 
ing on the birth of Christ, and that the holy virgin Mary is 
Theotokos, and that we do not speak of two sons, but one Son Lord 
the Christ, and praise for the archbishop. 

1. “It is appropriate today to ask your piety to make up a holy 
choir together with us and with the holy angels to cry out: ‘Glory to 
God in the highest peace on earth, good will among all’ [Lk 2:14]. 
For today a child has been born among us, through whom all the 
visible and invisible creation has obtained the hopes of salvation. 
Today the supernatural pregnancy is ended and the birth-pangs of 
the Virgin, without the experience of marriage, are over. What a 
miracle! The virgin gives birth and remains a virgin; she becomes a 
mother and does not suffer exactly what a mother suffers; for the 
virgin gave birth according to the law of women, yet on the other 
hand she remained a virgin, in contrast to the usual way of women 
who give birth. Foreseeing this from of old, the prophet Isaiah pro¬ 
claims the miracle: ‘Behold the virgin will conceive in the womb, 
and will give birth to a son, and will call his name Emmanuel’ [Is 
7.14]. Explaining this, the evangelist said ‘it means God with us’ 
[Mt 1:23]. For the Theotokos Mary gives birth to Emmanuel.” 33 

31 McGuckin, 115. 

32 According to Thomas Talley, The Origins of the Liturgical Year (Collegeville: The 
Liturgical Press, 1991), 141, this is the first evidence we have of the celebration of 
the Incarnation of Christ in Egypt on December 25. 
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2. The people cried out: “Behold, this is the faith—thank God, 
orthodox Cyril! This is what we were asking to hear. Whoever does 
not speak in such a way, let him be anathema.” 

3. “So,” said bishop Paul, “whoever does not say and think and 
believe this, let there be anathema from the church.” 

“For the Theotokos Mary gave birth among us to Emmanuel, 
and Emmanuel is God who became man. For God the Word who 
was born of the Father before all ages ineffably and inexpressibly, is 
also born of a woman in the last days. 34 For having taken up our 
nature completely, and making the human form his very own from 
conception, and making our body a temple for himself, 35 he came 
forth from the Theotokos perfect God and perfect human, one and 
the same. For the contribution of two perfect natures—I mean the 
godly and the human—became one Son for us, the one Christ, the 
one Lord.” 

4. The people cried out: “Welcome orthodox bishop; the 
worthy for the worthy! Christians say, thank God, orthodox 
Cyril.” 

5. Bishop Paul said: “I knew too, beloved, that I have come into 
the presence of an orthodox Father.” 

“For this reason we worship a trinity and not a tetrad, Father and 
one Son and Holy Spirit, and we anathematize those who speak of 
two sons 36 and we expel them out of the holy boundaries of the 

33 The use of the title “Theotokos” for Maty by Paul of Emesa seems to have elicited 
the enthusiastic response of the people. This outcry, however, may also have been 
staged, to some extent, by CyriPs followers. 

34 Cf. “Letter 45” (First Letter to Succensus) §4,191:“ [W] e confess that one Son and 
Christ and Lord, that is, the Word of God the Father, was begotten of him before 
ages in a divinely fitting and ineffable manner and that in recent ages of time the 
same Son was begotten for us according to the flesh from the Holy Virgin, and since 
she gave birth to God made man and made flesh, for this reason we also call her the 
Mother of God [Theotokos].” 

35 A favorite Antiochian description of the humanity of Christ. Cf. “Antiochian Con¬ 
fession of Chalcedon” (431): “The Divine Logos was made flesh and became a 
human being and from the moment of conception itself united to himself the tem¬ 
ple which he took from her.” (Norris, 142); “Nestorius* First Sermon Against the 
Theotokos”: “Rather, he formed out of the Virgin a temple for God the Logos, a 
temple in which he dwelt.” (Norris, 125). 
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Church. Neither do we speak of two sons, nor do we speak of Em¬ 
manuel who was born by the Theotokos as a simple human being, 
nor do we speak of him as someone worthy of grace as a prophet, or 
as more righteous than others. ‘For in Him all the fullness of God 
was pleased to dwell bodily [Col 1:19; 2:9], that is, as in his own 
body. For he made our body his. On such a faith has the church of 
God been founded. On this hope has the Church of God been 
founded. On this hope, as upon a stone, has the Lord God laid the 
foundations. When the Lord was going up to Jerusalem, He asked 
his disciples: ‘Who do people say that the Son of Man is?’ The dis¬ 
ciples answered: ‘Some say you are Elijah, others Jeremiah, or one 
of the prophets.’ He says: ‘But you, my chosen ones, you speak of 
the false beliefs of some [that say I am] Elijah, or others [that say I 
am] Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. But you have watched me for 
three years and seen my power and the miracles and saw me walk¬ 
ing on the sea, you who shared the table with me, who do you say I 
am?’ Immediately the chief, the mouth of the apostles, Peter, [said]: 
‘You are the Christ, the Son of the living God; you are the double 
nature, the incarnate’ [cf. Mt 16:13-16]. You are the Christ—and 
he did not say sons, but the Son of the living God. He acknowl¬ 
edged the single person. 

“Let us ask the father to offer us the usual table fellowship 37 and 
the variety and luxurious food of the spirit, to crown the vessel 
(holder) of teaching and to make us drunk with the spiritual intoxi¬ 
cation, mother of discretion. Let us say, rise O father, rise, my 
glory; rise, psalter and harp of the Holy Spirit; to whom is glory to 
the ages of ages, Amen.” 


3 6 Cf. “The Third Letter of Cyril to Nestorius,” §6: “It is a frightful thing to go on to 
say ‘the one assumed shares the name of God with the one who assumes/ Whoever 
says such things again makes a division into two Christs, and posits a man distinctly 
separate, and God likewise.” (McGuckin, 270). 

37 The celebration of the eucharist would follow. 
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II. Of the same, homily delivered in the great church of Alexandria 
on January 1 [433] on the Incarnation of our Savior Christ and 
praise for archbishop Cyril. 

1. “Being engaged recently in the struggle of words with your 
love more contentiously, we were not strong enough to bring our 
conversation to an end, for the distress of our brothers pushed us 
out of the arena. But now, having been stripped off, let us come to 
grips again in the same struggles, and this courageous father and 
trainer 38 will do right now whatever he did then [i.e., a week ago, 
on December 25]. Let him be judged of the contest! For at that 
time [i.e., on December 25], with a bright face and a joyful smile, 
he showed that he rejoiced in the infants games [i.e., discussions 
held on the feast of Christ s birth], and by shaking hands with us— 
as a kind or mark of victory—he was already awarding us the prize, 
desiring both that the infant be proclaimed and that he be recog¬ 
nized as the crowned victor.” 39 

2. The people cried out: “Thank God, Cyril, you have made 
everyone think as you do, the worthy speaks to the worthy. Your 
people have spoken! Lord, save the father of bishops. Welcome, or¬ 
thodox bishop, educator of the whole world. He who believes is 
loved in such a way. Great exalter of a great teacher.” 

3. Bishop Paul said: “Let us return to the Theotokos Mary and 
to the one born of her, Emmanuel, God who became human. For 

38 A reference to Cyrils leading role in the Christological controversies of the first half 
of the fifth century. The image employed is that of beginning a wrestling match 
under the direction of an experienced coach. 

39 The second half of paragraph 1 refers to the infant Christ, in response to Nestorius’ 
argument that Mary did not give birth to the Word, but to a human being. “Mary, 
my friend, did not give birth to the Godhead.... she gave birth to the human being, 
the instrument of the Godhead.” “Nestorius’ First Sermon Against the Theotokos,” 
Norris, 124-25. He did not view then the fetus and the infant Christ as God: "That 
which was firmed in the womb is not in itself God. That which was created by the 
Spirit is not in itself God.” Ibid, 130. Paul might have the third letter of Cyril to 
Nestorius in his mind, §3: “Even when he is seen as a baby in swaddling bands still at 
the breast of the virgin who bore him, even so as God he filled the whole creation 
and was enthroned with his Father, because deity is without quantity or size and ac¬ 
cepts no limitations.” McGuckin, 268. 
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the virgin bore unto us Emmanuel, of one substance with the 
Father according to the divinity, the same one of one substance 
with us according to the humanity. How could it be said: ‘A shoot 
shall come out from the stump of Jesse’ [Is 11:1] ? From the seed of 
Abraham? [How could he be called] son of David? For how could 
this be understood: ‘and from them, according to the flesh, comes 
Christ, who is God over all? [Rom 9:5]?’ For how should We under¬ 
stand what Paul said ‘concerning His Son, who descended from 
David according to the flesh and was declared to be Son of God 
with power according to the spirit of holiness by resurrection from 
the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord [Rom 1:3—4] ?’ For Mary gave birth 
to Emmanuel of one substance with the Father according to the di¬ 
vinity, as we have said, of one substance with us according to the 
humanity—according to the divinity without suffering, according 
to the humanity destined to suffer. For even though the divine 
Word makes his own the sufferings of the same body and offers us 
himself, he has stayed within the limits of freedom from suffering, 
even if you hear him [Isaiah] saying ‘I gave my back to striking, and 
my cheeks to hitting, and I did not turn my face away from the 
insult of spitting [Is 50:6],’ do not suppose that he has suffered in 
his own nature, but rather that he made the sufferings of his own 
body his own. For God the Word has remained free from suffer- 

mg."" 

4. “Those, on the other hand, who go against the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures and right beliefs tell us: ‘If God the Word is without suffering 
and immutable and changeless, how did the Word became flesh?’ 
Listen, beloved one. The Word became flesh, not being changed 
into flesh. For neither did God the Word fall into flesh nor did the 
assumed flesh become transformed into the nature of the one who 
assumed. For what does it mean ‘and the Word became flesh’ 
[Jn 1:14] ? That means he took up flesh, and not mere flesh, but a 


40 Cf. Cyrils Letter to John of Antioch: “Furthermore, we all confess that the divine 
Logos is impassible, even though, since he himself carries out the mystery [of salva¬ 
tion], he is seen to attribute to himself the passions that occur in his own flesh.” 
(Norris, 144). 
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flesh with a reasonable and intellectual soul that is perfect—our 
own nature. It is in this way that the Word became flesh.” 

“I would like you to know the mind of the most grandiloquent 
(John, in order that you see the power of what was just said. John the 
theologian, the son of thunder, who became worthy to lean on the 
Lord’s chest [Jn 13:23] and drew from there for us higher and more 
divine dogmas, wants to manifest the exceeding philanthropy of 
God regarding us. So first he spoke of more divine things (‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. He was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made through Him, and without Him not even one thing that was 
made was made’ [Jn 1:1-3]). Then he showed Him to be co-eternal 
with the Father (for we find no-one older than the one who ‘is in 
the beginning,’ and even if you go back with your mind, you are 
confronted with the ‘was’; for no end can be found of‘was’). When 
he said these things and showed [him to be] co-eternal with the 
Father and creator of all, then he adds ‘the Word became flesh,’ all 
but saying that the one who is co-eternal with the Father and the 
Lord and Creator of all, so much humbled himself for us and for 
our salvation, that he became flesh, so that from the poorer part of 
our nature he might show the exceeding mercy of God regarding 
us. For ‘the Word,’ it is said, ‘became flesh’; and he does not stop 
there, but adds, ‘and dwelt among us,’ the second being the inter¬ 
pretation of the first. What does it mean ‘the Word became flesh?’ 
‘He dwelt among us’ [Jn 1:1-4]—that is, in our nature. Notice 
John, who preaches two natures in one Son. One the ‘tent’ and the 
other the ‘camper,’ one the temple and the other the inhabiting 
God. Be attentive to what is said! 41 1 did not say ‘one and another’ 


41 The phrase here, “be attentive to what I said” may mean two things: either that he 
wants the attention of the people as he is making an important point, or that the 
people started to react to formulas in his preceding statements that might sound 
Nestorian to them. In the previous sentence he spoke of the two natures of Christ 
and the human body as the “temple.” After the “be attentive. ♦. ” he clarifies his state¬ 
ments in a more Cyrillian sense (“I did not say ... but...”). In addition, the inclu¬ 
sion of the “be attentive” phrase, together with the responses/acclamations of the 
people, indicates that the homilies as we have them possibly come from the hands of 
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as speaking of two persons or two Christs or two sons, but [I say] 
‘one and another’ as speaking of two natures. For when he said ‘He 
dwelt among us’ and preached the two natures, then he added ‘and 
we have seen His glory, the glory as of the only begotten Son 
[Jn 1:14]. He did not say ‘of two sons,’ but ‘as of the only begotten.’ 
For Isaiah preaches Emmanuel—that is, God incarnate. Peter says 
‘you are the Christ, the son of the living God’ [Mt 16:16] [denot¬ 
ing] the double nature and the singular person of Christ. John the 
Theologian says ‘and he dwelt among us,’ [denoting] two natures 
and one person of the only begotten.” 42 

5. “For God the Word remained without suffering (I return to 
that point; pay attention to what is said!), and on the one hand gave a 
share in the more divine qualities to the assumed nature, but on the 
other hand he did not receive anything from humanity. He walked 
on the sea, but with His own body. He chastised the winds and the 
sea, but through His own body. A leper met Him saying ‘Lord, if you 
will, you are able to make me clean.’ He says: ‘I will, be cleaned!’ [Mt 
8:2-3]. And the lordly body touched him and the disease left him, 
leprosy was scraped [off the body]. He fed five thousand from five 
loaves, but through our body. For taking [one loaf of bread], He 
thanked the Father, and after He broke, He give to His disciples, the 
disciples to the multitude, and twelve baskets of food were left over. 


a scribe who transcribed them as they were delivered. 

42 Compare with “Letter 45” (First Letter to Succensus), §6, 193: “Considering, 
therefore, as I said, the manner of his Incarnation we see that his two natures come 
together with each other in an indissoluble union, without blending and without 
change, for his flesh is flesh and not divinity, even though his flesh became the flesh 
of God, and likewise the Word also is God and not flesh, even though he made the 
flesh his own according to the dispensation. Therefore, whenever we have these 
thoughts in no way do we harm the joining into unity by saying that he was of two 
natures, but after the union we do not separate the natures from one another, nor do 
we cut the one and indivisible Son into two sons, but we say that there is one Son, 
and as the holy Fathers have said, that there is one phusis (sic) of the Word of God 
made flesh.” Also, “Letter 44 (To Eulogius) § 4-5, 187: “If, then, we speak of a 
union we are confessing a union of flesh animated with a rational soul and the 
Word, and those who speak of two natures are thinking thus also. Yet once we con¬ 
fess the union, those things which have been united are no longer separate from each 
other, but then there is one Son, and phusis (sic) is one as the Word became flesh.” 
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It is a characteristic only of God to forgive sins. He says: ‘So that you 
may know that the Son of Man has authority to forgive sins’ [Mt 
9:6], and again He says ‘no-one has ascended into heaven except the 
one who descended from heaven, the Son of Man who is in the 
heaven.’ Can you see? He shared with his humanity the qualities that 
are more divine. But when you see him hungry and thirsty, tired, 
sweating, handed over to Pilate, led to and taken around in the hands 
of the executioners, anguishing, praying ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani; 
that means My God my God, why have you forsaken me?’ [Mt. 
27:46]; and again ‘Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as you [will] ’ [Mt 26:39]; when you see 
Him tied on a pole, when you see the nails in his hands and feet, 
having been pierced on the side, then perceive that God the Word 
has remained without suffering, but all these occurrences he makes 
His own for His own body. In order to show that not even at the time 
of the passion did He leave His own temple, when the Jews were 
acting there against the Lord, He extinguished, as God, the rays of 
the sun, poured darkness over the world, tore apart the veil of the 
Temple, broke stones apart, resurrected the dead. He made all these 
things happen, in order that you might know that he was together 
with the sufferer and he made the suffering His own; but on the 
other hand he accomplished everything without suffering.” 43 

“We have displayed [your belief] to you. For this is the teaching 
of the Father [Cyril]. This treasure is of your ancestors, the dogmas 
of the blessed Athanasius, the teachings of the great Theophilus, 
the pillars of Orthodoxy. But because with forbearance you have 
tolerated my inarticulate words, wait now for the wisdom of the 
father. You heard a pastoral pipe; listen now also to the grandilo¬ 
quent trumpet.” 

The people said: “Son of Theophilus and Athanasius, let us hear 
the wisdom of Cyril.” 

43 Cf. Cyril’s “Letter 46” (Second Letter to Succensus) §10,202, where the suffering 
issue is summarized: “For it was necessary and proper to maintain with reference to 
the one true Son both that he did not suffer in his divinity and that it is affirmed that 
he suffered in his humanity, for his flesh suffered.” 
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Bishop Paul said: “[Let us hear the wisdom] that excites our be¬ 
liefs, who believe the same things, [the wisdom] that puts down the 
mass of the enemies of the church. Let us therefore ascribe glory to 
God now and ever and unto the ages of ages, Amen.” 

III. fWords] of Cyril, archbishop of Alexandria, on the homily that 
preceded and on the Incarnation of the Lord 

“The blessed prophet Isaiah, foretelling the great utterances of 
the teachers in Christ, was saying ‘With joy you will draw water 
from the wells of salvation [Is 12:3]. Here therefore, we have 
drawn water from you, a holy source, (I am speaking of the previ¬ 
ous speaker) who, having been enlightened by the torches of the 
Spirit, has made clear to us the great and august mystery of the 
Lord, through whom we have been saved by believing in Him, and 
have been freed from sin, which is painful and hard to bear. And be¬ 
sides all this, having broken the bonds of death, we proclaim the 
prophetic phrase ‘Where is your victory, O death? Where is your 
sting, O Hades?’ [Hos 13:14]. Therefore the divine Word who is 
from the beginning, who is in the bosom of the Father, through 
whom everything [was made] in whom everything [persists], toler¬ 
ated the emptying [Himself] willingly for us and became flesh, that 
is a human being. He humbled himself for us and He became son 
of a human being, so that we also may be enriched [by having] God 
as Father. For we have been taught to say in prayers ‘Our Father 
who art in heaven.’ Therefore, for this reason the only begotten 
became first born, so that we, as it was said, might be fulfilled 
through him. ‘He endures the Cross despising the shame’ [Heb 
12:2] and willingly gave His own body to death, not so that He 
might remain with us who are under the sentence of death, but in 
order to resurrect us with Himself, trampling upon the dominion 
of death. Let us give thanks to the Word who became incarnate for 
us, now and forever and to the ages of ages. Amen.” 
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Apatheia and Sexuality in the Thought of 
Augustine and Cassian 

Augustine Michael Casiday 

Over the last several years, a rather lively discussion has built up 
around the problem of how Ss Augustine and Cassian responded to 
the Stoic concept of apatheia. Their responses can only be properly 
appreciated in the broader context of the Christianization of that 
doctrine. According to Lewis and Short, impassibilitas—the Latin 
caique of apatheia —is a strictly Christian coinage, first attested in 
St Jeromes Letter 133 “To Ctesiphon.” 1 The first instance of an 
etymologically precise Latin equivalent to the term apatheia is 
therefore contemporary to Augustine and Cassian, and it occurs in 
a letter that, like many of their writings, was written in response to 
the Pelagian controversy. In due course, we will want to consider 
the implications of that controversy for the debates about apatheia. 
Before doing that, however, we would do well to note something of 
the strange history of the term and its attendant difficulties. It is 
appropriate to begin this way, because difficulties have beset this 
doctrine at every point along its development—though not always 
for the same reasons. Understanding why Aristode, for example, 
rejected apatheia will make us better equipped to see on what 
grounds the teaching was controversial among Latin Christians. 

We find a philological curiosity right at the beginning. As has 
been noted, the noun impassibilitas is practically a term of derision 
from its first occurrence. However, the adjectival form impassibilis 
(corresponding to the Greek anadijs) is older, more widely at¬ 
tested and, evidently, less problematic. Generally Latin theologians 
apply the adjective to God. Thus, in one of the earliest occurrences 
of the term, Lactantius writes, “If God is the name of the highest 
power, He must be incorruptible, perfect, impassible, subject to 

1 C. Lewis and C. Short, eds., A Latin Dictionary , s.v. Oxford, 1879. 
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nothing.” 2 Tertullian also uses the word several times when talking 
of God. 3 The description of God as impassible is, in fact, an impor¬ 
tant axiom of Tertullian s triadology, as when he notes, “But as the 
Father does not suffer along with Him, so too the Son does not 
suffer according to the state by which He is God.” 4 Here, Tertullian 
exploits the fact that the Son suffers according to His human 
nature in order to distinguish the Son and the Father. Usage of the 
term continues up to and beyond the turn of the fifth century. 5 The 
word also crops up in a different class from original treatises when it 
appears in ancient Latin translations from the Greek. Some exam¬ 
ples include the translations of Evagrius Ponticus’ Ad monachos, 
where it occurs twice, 6 Irenaeus, 7 the Clementina, 8 and Rufinus’ 
translations of Basils homilies. 9 

By contrast, after its initial appearance in Jeromes vituperative 
letter, impassibilitas would appear to bear a stigma, since it occurs 
only very rarely thereafter. 10 But does the infrequent use of this 
word mean that the Latin Fathers had rejected apatheia outright? If 
so, was their rejection based on a misunderstanding? Here I will 


2 Inst. Div. 1.3.23: “Nam si Deus nomen est summae potestatis, incorruptibilis esse 
dcbet, perfectus, impassibilis, nulli rei subiectus.” (P. Monat, ed. Lactance. Institu¬ 
tions divines, livrel. SC 326. Paris, 1986). 

3 Apologeticum 10, 30.9; De anima 12. 

4 Adv. Praxean 29: “Tam autem incompassibilis pater est quam impassibilis etiam 
filius ex ea conditione qua deus est.” (E. Evans, ed. Tertullian s Treatise against 
Praxeas, p. 127. London, 1948.) 

5 Ambrose, Hexaemeron 3.1.2: “impassibilis dei virtus.” (C. Schenkl, ed. Opera 
Omnia di Sant’Ambrogio: Iseigiomi della Creazione y p. 80. Bibliotheca Ambrosiana 
1. Rome, 1979); De fide 1.10.67; Ambrosiaster, Commentarium in I Cor. 15-53; 
Paulinus of Nola, ep. 12.6; Maximus of Turin, s. 62; and Gregory the Great, In 
evang. 10.6. 

6 Admon 6,105. 0- Leclercq. “L’ancienne version iatine des sentences d’Evagre pour 
les moines,” pp. 204, 211. Scriptorum 5 [1951] 195-213.) 

7 Adv. Haer. 2.12.1. 

8 Clem. 3.9.6, 3.11.2, 5.2.3. 

9 Homily 6.1. (A. Salvini, ed. Omelie di Basilio di Cesarea tradotte in latino [da] Rufino 
di Aquileia , p. 224:54-64. Naples, 1998.) 

10 The major exception to this claim is Fulgentius of Ruspe, in whose Ad 
Thrasamundum the word appears many times (2.2; 3.8,23,26). Even here, though, 
Fulgentius uses the word in its least controversial application—to God. 
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suggest that the opposite is the case, that the Latin Fathers not only 
understood what the term apatheia means, but also understood 
some of the pitfalls of using it. I will argue that for this reason they 
eschewed the term in favor of less ambiguous language. In this way, 
they clarified the discussion about apatheia and thereby furthered 
the process of developing a Christian theological vocabulary that 
had been initiated as early as the Apologists. To demonstrate this, I 
will briefly describe the pre-history of apatheia among the Greek 
philosophers, where the controversy already simmers. Next, I will 
turn to the Greek Fathers, who take up the term without much evi¬ 
dent interest in the niceties of previous philosophical debates. 
Then, after taking stock of Jeromes contribution, I will turn pri¬ 
marily to Augustine and Cassian, those two fonts of the Western 
monastic tradition. I will argue that it is precisely the monastic am¬ 
bient in which both saints lived, prayed, thought and wrote that 
informs their discussion of apatheia’, and I will show how each for¬ 
mulates his doctrine by discussing human sexuality. While this 
monastic ambient puts both of them in contact, we might say, with 
the spirit of the Greek patristic use of apatheia, their Latin culture 
would make it quite difficult to ignore the long-standing debate 
about the propriety of apatheia. 

Apatheia in Greek Philosophy 

A concise overview of the non-Christian uses of the term apatheia 
reveals that its significance is multiple and that context determines 
which aspect of the term is relevant at any given time. Herodotus 
the historian uses it in describing the outcome of events to mean, 
basically, “unscathed.” 11 The grammarian Theodosius of Alexan¬ 
dria uses the word to characterize nouns that have not been 
modified in the process of declension. 12 Aretaeus, who was a physi¬ 
cian, uses it to describe healthy organs. 13 But it is among the phi¬ 
losophers that the word comes into its own. The term recurs in 
Aristotle’s Physics, 14 Parts of Animals , 15 Nicomachean Ethics , 16 
Poetics , 17 De animal Rhetoric, 19 and Metaphysics . 20 Aristotelian 

11 1.32,2.119,3.6.10,9.79. 
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usage ranges quite a bit, but the central meaning of the term in all 
its contexts is “changelessness.” Meanwhile, for the Stoics, apatheia 
chiefly denotes the absence of disordered emotional responses. 21 In 
general, then, apatheia refers to an ability to withstand alteration 
from without. The word therefore conveys a certain dignity, for it 
suggests not only integrity but also superiority, inasmuch as that 
integrity cannot be broached. 

It is worth noting that from the beginning a lack of precision 
vexed the philosophical discussion. Though they supported 
apatheia, the Stoics were far from eliminating emotions as such 
from the life they endorsed. This is clear from a definition given by 
Andronicus: “A passion is the irrational and unnatural movement 
of the soul or an exaggerated impulse.” The qualifying adjectives 
‘irrational and unnatural’ are absolutely critical—for each of the 
four passions Andronicus lists, he stipulates that they are irratio¬ 
nal. 22 This is an uncontroversial Stoic definition. 23 There are two 

12 Canons, A. Hilgard, ed. Grammaticigraeci 4.1, p. 36:16. Leipzig 1889 

13 Causes and Symptoms of Chronic Diseases 3.7 (K. Hude, ed. Corpus medicorum 
Graecorum 2, p. 47:7. Leipzig 1923.) 

14 Phys . 4.9, 217b26: “unaffected”; hardness or density produces impassivity. 

15 PAnim 4.6, 682b 21: “resistant to injury”; some animals curl up to avoid being 
injured. 

16 N. Eth. 2.3.5, 1104b24: “insensibility or apathy”; in this passage, Aristotle rebuts 
the Stoic teaching and this is discussed below. 

17 Poet, 1.4, 1453b39: “unexciting”; he criticizes a faulty technique in tragedies. 

18 De anima 1.4, 408b25-26, 29: immobility; the faculty of thought is unaffected 
(a Trade?) by changes. 

19 Rh. 2.1,1378a5: “indifference”; he talks about the consequences of indifference on 
an audience's expectations; Rh, 2.5,1383a28: “unemotional”; some people are calm 
in the face of dangers. 

20 Meta, 5.12.4, 1019a31: “unaffected”; some substances are unaffected by wear and 
tear; Meta. 9.1.5, 1046al3: “unaffected”; some substances are unsusceptible to 
transformation. 

21 All references to J. von Arnim, ed. Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta. Leipzig, 1938 
(henceforth, SVF), are given by volume and entry number, then page and line num¬ 
ber. According to Diogenes Laertius (7.166 (SVF 1.422, p. 93:19)), Dionysius 
Heracleota wrote two books on the subject. This is probably what Cicero quotes 
(Tusc. Disp. 3.18-21 (SVF 1.434, pp. 95:24-96:14)). See also Seneca, ep. 116.1 
(SVF 3.443, p. 108:22-24); Zeno ap. Diogenes Laertius , 7.115 (SVF 3.448, 
p. 109:12-14); Anonymous commentator In Aristotelis Nico. Eth. (SVF 3.201, 
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corollaries worth our attention. First, passions are abnormal emo¬ 
tions. In consequence of this, passions are eliminated by restoring 
one’s emotions to normal. It is not necessary to extirpate emotions 
in order to be rid of passions. Second and for our purposes more 
importantly, Andronicus’ definition, by precluding irrational 
emotions, implicitly includes rational emotions. But even without 
having to rely on unsubstantiated inferences, we can be certain 
Andronicus (and the Stoic more generally) meant this to be so. Nu¬ 
merous explicit statements from Andronicus himself and other 
Stoics bear out the point that rational emotions are completely ac¬ 
ceptable. Indeed, Andronicus calls the acceptable emotions 
evXoyoL —a shade of improvement over being simply reasonable 
that is not easily conveyed in English. 24 Ultimately it is any given 
emotions rational justification, or want thereof, that is most im¬ 
portant for the Stoic assessment of that emotion. 

Meanwhile, Aristotle and the Peripatetics, operating with a dif¬ 
ferent critical vocabulary, came to an evidently opposite conclu¬ 
sion. While the Stoics, as we have seen, considered passions to be 
disordered emotions, Aristode made no such disdnction. For the 
Peripatetic School, the terms “passion” and “emotion” fundamen¬ 
tally indicate movements of one of a persons appetites. The rele¬ 
vant question is therefore which appetite is moved. If the appetite 
of the intellect (the will) is moved, it is moved by an emotion. But if 
the appetite of the senses is moved, it is moved by a passion. Aris¬ 
totle taught that passions are neither virtues nor vices. 25 Conse- 

p. 48:30-31); Chrysippus ap. Arrianus, Epicteti dissertationes 1.4.27 (SVF 3.144, p. 
35:11-13); Persacus ap. Themistius , or. 32 (SVF 1.449, p. 99:21-24); Philodemus, 
On the Stoics, papyrus 339:7 (W. Cronert, cd. Kolotes undMenedemos, p. 63. Leipzig 
1906). See also J. Rist, Stoic Philosophy, pp. 25-27, 45. Cambridge, 1969. 

22 Andronicus, Depassionibus 1 (SVF 3.391, p. 95:14-15): IldQos earlv a\oyos 
ipvxrjs Kivriais Kai napa <t>vaiv fj opprj wXeomCovaa. 

23 See also Aspasius (SVF 3.386, p. 94:3—5); Philo, DeMoysis3 (SVF 3.392, p. 95:23- 
29); for Zeno’s view, see SVF 1.205-15, pp. 50:23-52:20. 

24 De passionibus 6 (SVF 3.432, p. 105:25-41); cf. Stobaeus, Eel. 2.89.4 (SVF 3.389, 
p. 94:25-42); Cicero, Tusc. disp. 4.7.14 (SVF 3.393, p. 95:30-35); Zeno ap. Dioge¬ 
nes Laertius 7.115 (SVF 3.432, p. 105:16-24); Alexander Aphrodisiensis, In 
Aristotelis Topica 2 (=SVF 3.434, p. 106:5-11). 

25 NEth 2.5.1-4, 1105bl9-1106a4. 
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quently the Peripatetics could affirm that passions can be compati¬ 
ble with a moral life. Furthermore, Aristotle insisted that it is 
necessary to stipulate when apatheia is used appropriately; it is not 
enough—indeed, it is an oversimplification—to presume that 
apatheia is necessarily appropriate. 26 What Aristotle required was 
not an elimination of the passions—which would in any case be 
impossible for a human. Rather, he required the moderation of the 
passions, so that the passions would not interfere with the work¬ 
ings of the intellect. 27 This means that, in place of a doctrine of 
apatheia —the absence of passions, the Peripatetics endorsed a doc¬ 
trine of the moderation of passions {fierpionddeia ). 28 

If, then, the Stoics rejected any irrational emotion and the Peri¬ 
patetics rejected any emotion that interferes with reasoning, we 
may well wonder what difference there is between the two posi¬ 
tions. Strictly speaking, the difference is found in the schools’ re¬ 
spective teachings on philosophical anthropology: the Stoic system 
has nothing to correspond to Aristotle’s differentiation of appe¬ 
tites. But, in practical terms, there appears to be no major differ¬ 
ence between the two groups. Latin philosophers certainly found 
only a difference in terminology. This was the verdict handed 
down by Cicero in his scathing review of Stoicism’s debts to the ear¬ 
lier schools of Aristotle and Plato. “The Stoics, when they had 
taken everything from the Peripatetics and Academics, affirmed 
the same things under different names.” 29 Augustine furthered 
Cicero’s arguments, but agreed in the end with the conclusion that 
the difference between the two positions was purely verbal. 30 After 
summarizing Augustine’s discussion of the matter, 31 Thomas 

26 NEth 2.3.5,1104b24-27. 

27 NEth 6. 5.5-6, ll40b8-20. 

28 Cf. Diogenes Laertius 5.31: “[Aristotle] said that the wise man is not free of passions, 
but rather moderate in his passions.” 

29 Definibus 5.8.22. Cicero later restates the point in terms that are simply incendiary, 
Definibus 5.25.74. 

30 Civ Dei 9.4. Jerome also knows this debate as recorded by Cicero, but his interest is 
not at all in the debate as such. Jerome is rather more interested in the implications 
of the discussion for the Christian understanding of sin and perfection. See his Adv. 
PeLypraef. 1. 
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Aquinas found it convenient to harmonize the Stoic and Peripa¬ 
tetic accounts simply by stipulating that when Aristotle said “the 
one who is without passion is called mild,” 32 “this should be under¬ 
stood with reference to inordinate passion.” 33 Aquinas thus sug¬ 
gests that Aristotle conflated the terms “passion” and “emotion” in 
his discussion, by reverting to a more intuitive use of the word “pas¬ 
sion.” But in the end, this does not interest him a great deal and 
Aquinas carries on the Latin tradition of seeing in this debate much 
ado about nothing. 34 From this perspective, the Greek debates 
about apatheia were uneven and the debaters often spoke past one 
another. Thus, the Stoic could insist on the desirability and possi¬ 
bility of a life without passions, while the Peripatetic might object 
that human emotions are basic and cannot be eliminated. 35 Such 
was the situation centuries before a specifically Christian discus¬ 
sion of apatheia emerged. 

Apatheia in the Greek Fathers 

The primary sense of apatheia as changelessness is quite close to 
what we find when we encounter the word in the writings of 
St Justin Martyr. For Justin, apatheia is in the first instance a divine 
attribute, 36 though it is one that can be transferred to humans inso¬ 
far as they approximate godliness. 37 This is a property that humans 
particularly need if they are to withstand demonic attack. 38 But 
more than once Justin asserts that full attainment by humans of 
apatheia must await the resurrection. 39 So he describes the resur¬ 
rected state to Trypho as one in which humans will be “incorrupt, 
impassible and immortal.” 40 This indicates that Justin implicitly 

31 Summa Theologtae la Ilae q. 59 art. 2. 

32 Topics 4.5, 125b22. 

33 Summa Theologiae la Ilae q. 59 art. 2, resp. 1. 

34 Cf. Summa Theologiae la Ilae q. 59 art. 5. See also S. Tugwell, OP, Ways of Imperfec¬ 
tions: An Exploration of Christian Spirituality , p. 34 n. 20. Springfield, IL, 1985. 

35 Cf. Rist, op city pp. 26-27. 

36 lApol 25.2.2. 

37 Dial\ c. Trypho 124.4.4. 

38 lApol. 58.3.7. 

39 1 Apoi 10.2.5, Dial. c. Trypho 45.4.14. 
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related the passibility found in all humans to corruption and death. 

Clement of Alexandria similarly recognizes apatheia as divine. 
He writes, “God is free of passions, anger, and desire.” 41 On this 
basis he identifies those of whom the Psalmist wrote, “I said, Ye are 
Gods; and all sons of the Most High,” as his Christian sages (the 
gnostikoi ) who strive for apatheia 42 and are thus assimilated to 
God. 43 Clement s description gives us to understand that this striv¬ 
ing is fundamentally ascetic (though not necessarily monastic), 44 
and that we are assimilated to God the Incarnate Lord. 45 Like 
Justin, Clement also stresses the need for it when faced with the 
wiles of the demons—though he adds that the danger posed by the 
demons is not least that they attempt to entangle us in worldli¬ 
ness. 46 But Clement significantly differs from Justin in that, unlike 
the Apologist, Clement thinks apatheia is possible in the present 
life: “Such a person is no longer continent, but has come to the 
state of passionlessness, waiting to put on the divine garment.” 47 
That Clement refers to the present life is unmistakably clear. All his 
examples of “such an one” in action are totally mundane: 
almsgiving, dealing with ones neighbors, and that sort of thing. 
Only later does he invoke the “hope that maketh not ashamed” 
(Rom 5:5) in reference to the afterlife. True, apatheia anticipates 
the fulfillment of the eschaton, but as it is our link to God it must be 
available to us in the present. 48 Furthermore, Clement construes 
apatheia as quite a radical state of passionlessness, such that not 
even “righteous anger” or “holy courage” remain; instead, these are 
transfigured by the love of God, which transcends passion. 49 

The scattered hints of asceticism we have noted in Clement are 

40 Dial. c. Trypho 46.7.4. 

41 Stromata 4.23.151.1. 

42 Stromata 2.20. 

43 Stromata 4.23. 

44 Ibid and 6.9. 

45 Stromata 6.9. 

46 Stromata 4.23. 

47 Stromata 4.22.138.1. 

48 Stromata 6.9. 

49 Ibid. 
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taken up with gusto by the developing monastic literature. So, for 
instance, we find that Palladius has a great deal to say about 
apatheia. In the prologue to his Lausiac History, Palladius affirms 
that apatheia is the goal of the ascetic life. 50 The instances Palladius 
supplies of people attaining apatheia are all quite striking. He tells 
of Amoun, who won his wife over to a life of ascetic struggle. The 
two lived for a number of years in a blanc marriage that was ulti¬ 
mately crowned by apatheia . 51 Serapion, an utterly remarkable as¬ 
cetic, showed up a celebrated old contemplative woman living in 
Rome by means of his apatheia : after she claimed to be dead to the 
world, Serapion suggested that they parade around the city, naked 
and with their clothing wrapped around their heads. Scandalized, 
the woman refused. But to humble her pride, Serapion walked 
around Rome naked, “unperturbed and unashamed.” 52 Eust¬ 
athius, another monk, was physically transformed by apatheia so 
that his body became diaphanous. 53 And Amina Talis was so totally 
free of the passions that she even sat down beside Palladius and (to 
Palladius’ evident shock) put her hands on his shoulders. 54 

The anecdotes related by Palladius, sometimes charming, some¬ 
times unnerving, are somewhat deceptive. At back of these unas¬ 
suming stories is a remarkable theological vision that is scarcely 
perceptible to those who do not know how to see it. 55 Palladius’ 
stories exemplify the teachings of his great master, Abba Evagrius 
Ponticus—who was, I would argue, the greatest theologian of the 
late-fourth-century Egyptian desert. Apatheia is a mainstay of 
Evagrius’ ascetic teaching. 56 

50 HL , prologue 8. 

51 HL 8.4. 

52 HL 37.15: dnaOojg yap Kat dvenaiaxvi'TQJS. C. Butler, ed. The Lausiac History 
of Palladius ////, vol 2 pp. 115:18-116:1. Hildesheim, 1967. 

53 HL 48.3: ini togovtov Be rjXaaev dnaQeias rapixevQeis to a to pa to? rjXiov 
8ia<t>aiv€iv avrov Ttov oaretov. Bulter, op city p. 143:9. 

54 HL 59.1. 

55 See R. Draguet, “L’Histoire lausiaque, une oeuvre toite dans l’esprit d’fivagre.” 
Revue d’histoire eccUsiastique 41 (1946) 321-64; and 42 (1947) 5-49. 

56 See G. Bunge, EvagriosPontikos. Briefeausder Waste, pp. 122-25. Sophia 24. Trier, 
1986; and A. Guillaumont, Uvagre le Pontique. Traitf pratique ou le Moine, t. /, 
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I would be stunned if someone who had his fill of bread and 
water could attain to the crown of apatheia. I do not call 
apatheia that which checks sinful actions (that I call conti¬ 
nence), but that which mentally cuts down impassioned 
thoughts, which St Paul also named the “spiritual circumci¬ 
sion” of the hidden Jew. 57 

In one of his letters, Evagrius offers a related account that shows 
how central a place apatheia has in his teaching of the spiritual life. 

... But it is not the mind, in itself and of itself, that sees God, 
but rather the pure mind, as it is written “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God” (Mt 5:8). Consider that here 
they are not called “blessed” because of the purity, but be¬ 
cause of the vision of God. Purity, in fact, is the apatheia of 
the rational mind; the vision of God, on the other hand, is the 
true knowledge of the adorable and holy Trinity .. , 58 

Thanks to his fondness for gnomic utterances, we have several 
pithy definitions of apatheia from Evagrius. Thus, “apatheia is the 
tranquil state of the rational soul framed by meekness and pru¬ 
dence,” 59 it is also “the health of the soul” 60 and “the blossom of as¬ 
cetic struggle.” 61 “The passions that fall upon the heart are vices, 
on account of the deprivation of which one is called passion¬ 
less/” 62 “The kingdom of heaven is apatheia of the soul with true 
knowledge of reality.” 63 Evagrius presupposes that ascetics can pos¬ 
sess apatheia here and now. 64 Indeed, Evagrius glosses the sheep 


pp. 98-112. SC 170. Paris, 1970. Guillaumont’s discussion is a thorough orienta¬ 
tion—but some of his interpretations (e.g., of Evagrius’ isangelism) are to my mind 
objectionable. 

57 De cog. 35.15-21, quoting Rom 2:29. See Evagrius’ similar remarks at Prak . 67,68, 
91. There is a great deal more evidence of the ascetic imperative for apatheia’, e.g,, 
Gnos. 37; Ad monachos 6; sch. 65 in Prov 5:19, sch. 293 in Prov 24:31. 

58 Ep. 56.2. For apatheia in the rest of Evagrius’ letters, see esp. Ep. 11, but also 1.2, 
12.2, 25.6, 39.1,40.3,43.1, 59.1, 61.1. 

59 Skemmata 3. 

60 Prak . 56. 

61 Prak . 81. 

62 Sch. 312 in Prov 25:20. 

63 Prak. 2. 

64 E.g., Prak. 33,53,57-70,83; Gnos. 2; De cog. 4.10-1; 11.30-4; 15-16; 20; 26.15- 
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and goats of Mt 25:32 and the wheat and chaff of Mt 13:24—31 
precisely as those who either have or have not acquired apatheia . 65 
If the acquisition of apatheia is a criterion for judgment, then 
clearly it must be obtainable in the present life. 

But what we must not overlook is the fact that Evagrius’ com¬ 
mitment to apatheia does not preclude an active interest in the 
proper use of emotions. He calls “perfect hatred” of the demons 
“the sign of the first and greatest apatheiaf 66 Even when he turns to 
prayer—the loftiest human endeavor, for which apatheia is a pre¬ 
requisite 67 —Evagrius does not balk at harnessing emotions to fur¬ 
ther what Fr Jeremy Driscoll has rightly identified in Evagrian spir¬ 
ituality as “the minds ascent to the Holy Trinity.” 68 Joy, love and 
desire for God are all endorsed, in addition to anger directed 
against the demons. 69 Too seldom have commentators appreciated 
the creative tension that exists between his endorsement of 
apatheia and preoccupation with the mvg y or mind, on the one 
hand, and his direction of energies and purification of emotion on 
the other. In the place of Evagrius the philosopher, the Christian 
bearing of whose work has been disparaged by no less authorities 
than Hans Urs von Balthasar 70 and Ir^nde Hausherr, 71 we ought to 

7; 29; Ad monachos 105; Rerum monachalium rationes 3; sch. 52 in Prov 4:25. 

65 Sch. 358B in Prov 29:3. 

66 De cog. 10.13—15- 

67 De orat. 53-56; Skemmata 2; KG 2.6. It is also a prerequisite for love, which is a pre¬ 
requisite for knowledge: AdAnatolium (= Prak. Prol.) 46; Prak. 53; Ad monachos 67; 
cf. Gnos. 45; sch. 19 in Prov 2:3, sch. 63 in Prov 5:15, sch. 199 in Prov 19:17, sch. 
307 in Prov 25:12, sch. 343 in 28.4, sch.377 in Prov 31:21. 

68 Jeremy Driscoll, The Mind's Long Journey to the Holy Trinity. The Ad Monachos of 
Evagrius Ponticus. Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1993. On Evagrius’ use 
of the term nous, translated here as mind, see Kallistos Ware, “Nous and noesis in 
Plato, Aristotle and Evagrius of Pontus,” Diotima 13 (1985) 158-163. Bishop 
Kallistos rightly notes, “If, therefore, Evagrius is termed an ‘intellectualist,’ then it 
must at once be added that he is very far from being such in the normal modern 
sense of the word. When he envisages prayer as communion with God on a level 
above discursive thinking and as the absence of sensation or self-awareness 
(dvaiaOrjala), his standpoint is what today would be designated, not ‘intellectual/ 
but ‘mystical’ or even ‘ ecstatic,p. 162. This is substantiated in great detail by Fr 
Gabriel Bunge: “‘Nach dem intellekt Leben.’ Zum sog. ‘Intellektualismus’ der 
evagrianischen Spiritualist,” in W. Nyssen, ed. Simandron—der Wachklopfer. 
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recognize Evagrius the theologian, whose ascetic vision integrated 
concern for cultivating the body, the mind and the heart in pursuit 
of Christian perfection. 72 

Apatheia in the Latin Fathers 

Evagrius left to posterity a tangled skein of writings, and the untan¬ 
gling of them—sometimes a process characterized by righteous indig¬ 
nation, sometimes by wild flights of the imagination, and even 
sometimes by sober scholarship—continues to this day. Evagrius and 
his writings have not always met with a sympathetic readership. Per¬ 
haps the most striking example of this is provided by St Jerome. 
Jerome took a broad swipe at Evagrius in a letter written to Ctesiphon 
in which he detailed his grievances against Rufinus and therefore 
Evagrius and Melania as well. The particular facet of Rufinus’ 
Evagrianism that caught in Jeromes craw was precisely Rufinus’ and 
Evagrius’ teaching of apatheia. This Jerome caricatured as 
impassibilitas uel imperturabatio, impassibility or imperturbation, 
“when the soul is never moved by any thought or vice and—to put it 
blundy—is either a stone or God.” 73 This cheap remark is actually far 
more penetrating than it might seem at first. It hearkens back to Aris¬ 
totle’s discussion of apatheia in the De anima and Eudemian Ethics , 
where passionlessness is a distincdy divine trait 74 and where unfeeling 


Gedenkschriftfur Klaus Gamber, pp. 97-109. 

69 See Orat. 15,23,52,61,114,118,153; Devitiisquaeoppositasuntvirtutibus 3; KG 
1.86-87. 

70 See his “Metaphysik und Mystik des Evagrius Ponticus,” ZAM 14 (1939) 31-47. 
ET: Monastic Studies 3 (1965) 183-95. 

71 See his LesLegons dun contemplatif. Le Traitt de VOraison dEvagre le Pontique, pp. 
98-99. Paris, 1960. 

72 See A. Guillaumont, op cit y pp. 107-08; though I do not share Guillaumont’s con¬ 
viction that Evagrius thought humans become angels. This is a topic to which I 
hope to dedicate future research. The work of Fr Gabriel Bunge has opened several 
new avenues for discussion. His acumen is considerable, and his interpretations are 
correspondingly important. On this issue, see especially “‘In Geist und Wahrheit,’” 
Das Geistgebet:Studienaum TraktatDc Oratione desEvagriosPontikos, pp. 88-109. 
ET: “The ‘Spiritual Prayer: On the Trinitarian Mysticism of Evagrius of Pontus,” 
Monastic Studies 17 (1987) 191-208. 

73 Ep. 133.3. See also KisAdv. Pel., praef. 1. 
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people are derisively compared to “passionless” stones. 75 Thus, 
Jerome draws the ancient debate of the Stoics and Peripatetics into 
Christian theology. 

Jeromes legendary vitriol is actually fueling a shrewd insight: in¬ 
discriminate use of Stoic terminology threatens to contaminate 
Christian theology. 76 (It is not at all obvious from this that Jerome 
intends to marry Christian theology and Aristotelian philosophy; 
if anything at all, this is a marriage of convenience.) But, true to 
form, Jerome does not argue that Christ experienced emotions and 
that therefore Christians can be perfectly justified in following the 
Lord in this way. Instead, in a moment of inconsistency or lapse of 
hypocrisy, he quotes Virgil’s Aeneid and Horace s Satires to establish 
that emotions are natural for humans who are composites of body 
and soul. 77 What his scathing remarks indicate is that the term 
apatheia fosters misunderstanding, in that it suggests immunity to 
the movements of the mind—which, Jerome contends, is impossi¬ 
ble for such composite beings. There is no doubting that Jerome 
intended to bowdlerize Evagrian doctrine as maliciously as possi¬ 
ble, but that ought not keep us from taking the point. Jerome 
forcefully indicates that Rufinus, Evagrius and even Clement 
(whose teaching falls under Jeromes censure) have failed to present 
a satisfactory account of Christian apatheia . 78 

But Jerome goes further and draws into his tirade the claim that 
Christians can be sinless. This in effect links the Origenists and 
Pelagians—Jeromes adversaries of the day. We should note what 
Jerome says of the passions according to the adherent of apatheia : 
they are “pulled out from the minds, and neither root nor branch of 
the vices remains in any man, through meditation on virtue and 

74 Deanima 1.4, 408b29-30. 

75 Eud. Ethics 2.3, 1221a22. 

76 Ep . 133.2. 

77 Ep. 133.1. The quotations are Aeneid 6.733-4 and Satire 1.3.68-69. 

78 It would seem that this resistance to apatheia as having too many misleading conno¬ 
tations can also be found in middle Stoics, such as Panaetius. See Aulus Gellius, 
Noct. Att. 12.5.10 and M. van Straaten. Panttius. Sa vie, ses Merits etsa doctrine avec 
une edition de$ fragments , pp. 181-90. Amsterdam, 1946. 
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assiduous practice of it.” Because they are vices, they are therefore 
sinful—and to be without them is to be without the most insidi¬ 
ous, but basic, form of sin, so to be sinless. Consequendy, Jerome 
claims, to maintain apatheia is to maintain sinlessness (dvapdp- 
ttjtos j. 79 The claim is compressed, but we must recall that Justin 
had already linked the passions to corruption and death—all of 
which, according to patristic interpretation of the Fall, are conse¬ 
quences of sin. Jeromes anxieties are not as far-fetched as some 
have suggested, though they may well not have been completely 
justified by the circumstances. And it is precisely within the de¬ 
bates with Pelagius that the two authors who are the primary foci of 
this essay articulated their positions in the debate about apatheia. 

The Pelagians’ call for perfection extending to sinlessness 80 
posed an acute problem for Augustine and for Cassian—who 
would both consequently be put in the awkward position of main¬ 
taining the efficacy of the sacraments, while apologizing for 
lapses. 81 As monks and indeed monastic founders, Cassian and Au¬ 
gustine were less committed to instantaneous transformation and 
more devoted to incremental development in sanctity. 82 On the 
front of human will, they both recognized that this development 
must be consolidated and gradually brought to perfection. The 
process is quite different than the radical break suggested in 
Pelagius’ descriptions of baptismal renewal. 83 In place of an imme¬ 
diate reworking of the fallen man, Augustine and Cassian present 
the Christian life, particularly in its otherworldly and ascetic orien- 

79 Ep. 133.3. 

80 See Pelagius’ AdDemetriadem , De virginitate , De leg. div.> De vita chr. and the anon¬ 
ymous letter De impeccantia. 

81 For Augustine, see De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1.25.28; for Cassian, see Conf. 23. 

82 Civ Dei 14.11.28-29. 

83 This is expressed quite clearly in De virg. 16.2, and is a constant of Pelagian thought. 
See T. Bohlin. Die Theologie des Pelagius und ihre Genesis. Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift 9. Uppsala/Wiesbaden, 1957, pp. 29-45; P. Brown. “Pelagius and his sup¬ 
porters: aims and environment,” pp. 195-297. In Religion and Society in the Age of 
Saint Augustine. London, 1972. (Reprinted from JTS> ns 19 [1968] 93-113); and 
see now S. Their. Kirche hei Pelagius. Patristische Texte und Studien 50. Berlin, 
1999. 
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tation, as the steady reconfiguration of desire from love of self to 
love of God. Far from being apologists for mediocrity, however, 
they were rather prudent spiritual fathers whose ultimate aim for 
their charges was nothing less radical than the reintegration of the 
human into the proper image and likeness of God. But in order to 
obtain that “condition of complete simplicity // (Costing not less 
than everything)” so powerfully described by Eliot, 84 first the will 
must be redirected and new habits must be formed. 

Augustine’s City of God 14 does not provide instruction for real¬ 
izing this transformation (for that we should look to his Rule); but 
what he provides there instead is the framework for this instruc¬ 
tion. By describing the Edenic state, Augustine anticipates the ful¬ 
fillment of the Christian life when God makes up the whole of His 
City. But let us begin as Augustine begins—with the current plight 
of humankind. In the first place, it is well to listen to an extract 
from Augustine about the body: 

And so we are weighed down by the corruptible body. And 
yet, knowing that the cause of our being weighed down is not 
the nature and substance of our body, but its corruption, we 
therefore do not wish to be stripped of it, but to be clothed 
with the immortality of the body. For then there will still be a 
body, but since it will not be corruptible, it will not be a bur¬ 
den. Now, therefore, “the corruptible body weighs down the 
soul, and the earthly habitation depresses the mind as it med¬ 
itates on many questions” (Wisdom of Solomon, 9:15). So 
then those who imagine that all the ills of the soul derive from 
the body are in error. 85 

The length of the extract is justified because a shockingly great 
number of people, even scholars of patristic writings, insinuate that 
even long after his return to the Church Augustine was a crypto- 
Manichaean. 86 Instead of disdain for the body, we find a balanced 

84 “The Four Quartets: Little Gidding, V.” in The Complete Poems and Plays y 1909- 
1950 , p. 145. New York, n.d. 

85 Civ Dei 14.3.7.1 have consulted Bettenson for most of my translations, but have 
made an effort to keep them substantially closer to the Latin than he has done. H. 
Bettenson. St Augustine. City of God. New York: Penguin, 1984. 
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and quite humane affirmation in accordance with St Paul that the 
present body will be “clothed in immortality” (2 Cor 5:1-4). Au¬ 
gustine also recalls Justins implicit connection of the body’s cor¬ 
ruption, passibility and death, and he specifies that “the corruption 
of the body that weighs down the soul is not the cause of the first 
sin, but its punishment.” 87 This assertion leads Augustine to reflect 
on the nature of the first sin. What he proposes is a theme that runs 
through the rest of Book 14, and indeed the rest of the City ofGod. 
He writes, 

It is not by having flesh (which the Devil does not have), but 
by living according to his own standard, that is, according to 
human standards, that man has become like the Devil ... 

And so when man lives according to the standard of truth, he 
does not live according to his own standard, but according to 
God’s standard. 88 

Since God is the Truth (Jn 14:6), when the first father deviated 
from God’s standard he fell from the truth and thus approximated 
the behavior of the Devil, “the father of lies” (Jn 8:44). But of 
course God created humans for Himself, such that our hearts are 
restless till they rest in Him. 89 So by pursuing autonomy, by living 
according to human standards, man has become separated from 
God. The results are disastrous. 

The very reality of humans is compromised, since existence is a 
property that humans derive from their relationship to God. 90 By 

86 This phenomenon is not necessarily evidence of obtuseness. Elizabeth Clark’s anal¬ 
ysis of the debate between Julian of Eclanum and Augustine about sexuality is a no¬ 
table example of perceptiveness and clarity. Professor Clark impressively 
reconstructs Julian’s argument and makes it quite clear why Julian thought he had 
Augustine over the barrel of Manichaeanism. But in spite of the excellent results her 
sympathy for Julian allows, it comes at the steep cost of perpetuating the untenable 
and unjustifiable claim that Augustine’s attitude toward the body is distinctly 
Manichaean. See her “Vitiated Seeds and Holy Vessels: Augustine’s Manichean 
Past,” in Ascetic Piety and Women's Faith: Essays on Late Ancient Christianity, 
pp. 291-349. Studies in Women and Religion 20. Lewiston, NY, 1986. 

87 Civ Dei 14.3.8; cf. 14.12.31. 

88 Ibid., 14.3.8-4.8. 

89 See Confessions 1.1. 

90 Civ Dei 14.13.32. 
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arrogating to himself the privilege of self-rule, man has become less 
real. When we follow this course, we cart only exacerbate the 
misery that stems from being estranged from our true happiness. 
“Why is this, except that well-being for man is from God (and he 
deserts Him by falling short), not from himself (and he falls short 
by living according to his own standards)?” 91 In this remark we 
detect a critique of the radical autonomy of humans vis-4-vis God 
endorsed by Pelagius. 92 For Augustine, man is strictly incapable of 
goodness apart from God and “free servitude [sc., to God] is in his 
best interest.” 93 The consequence of living according to God is 
quite striking: “You live according to human standards, not ac¬ 
cording to God’s standards; if you lived according to them, you 
would be gods.” 94 Thus Augustine analyzes the human condition. 
Our problem is that we attempt to find satisfaction on our own 
terms. This inevitably debases us. We must turn to God and live ac¬ 
cording to Gods standards. If we do this, the results are glorious. 

It is in this context that Augustine introduces his discussion of 
emotions. “It is important of what sort the human will is, since if it 
is perverted, it will have perverted emotions; but if it is correct, they 
will not only be blameless, but even praiseworthy.” 95 This assertion 
has the consequence of valorizing a whole range of emotional re¬ 
sponses, a range that Augustine stipulates must be controlled by 
God’s standards: 

Hence both the good and the bad have experiences of will, 
caution and happiness; and, to say the same thing with other 
words, both the good and the bad have experiences of desire, 
fear and joy. But the former do so in a good way and the latter 
in a bad way—just as for humans the will is either perverted 
or correct. 96 

Later, Augustine will affirm that properly ordered emotions have a 

91 Ibid., 14.4.10. 

92 See esp. Ad Demetriadem 3.1-3, 8.1. 

93 Civ Dei 14.15.35. 

94 Ibid. 14.4.11. 

95 Ibid. 14.6.13. 

96 Ibid. 14.8.19. 
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sterling justification for Christians—“For in Him who had a real 
human body and a real human soul, there was no false human feel¬ 
ing.” 97 With this claim, and a long dossier of scriptural texts to sup¬ 
port it, 98 Augustine makes Christological orthodoxy the criterion 
for discerning Gods standards. He also makes it considerably 
harder to dismiss Christians’ emotions as inappropriate. 

Only now does Augustine address himself to the question of 
apatheia, which he tentatively glosses as impassibilitas?^ His assess¬ 
ment merits another quotation: 

Now, since it is obtained in the soul, not the body, if it is to be 
understood as a life without the feelings which occur against 
reason and which perturb the thoughts, it is clearly good and 
greatly to be desired; but it does not belong to this present 
life. 100 

Augustine’s basis for rejecting apatheia in the present life is quite 
simply that sinlessness in this life is impossible, per the witness of 
1 John 1:8: “If we say that there is no sin in us, we are fooling our¬ 
selves and the truth is not in us.” But he has more to say on the mat¬ 
ter. “Moreover, if it is to be called apatheia when the mind cannot 
be touched by any feeling at all, who would not judge this stupor to 
be the worst of all vices?” 101 In the future life, fear and grief will be 
gone, but love and gladness will abide. Even now, though, it would 
be a dangerous mistake to reject salutary fear and corrective pain, 
which are morally improving and promote life “according to God’s 
standards,” for the sake of the lofty ideal of apatheia. Still, this is not 
Augustine’s final word on the subject. In conclusion, he writes, 
“But it is clearly to be hoped for in that blessed life, which is prom¬ 
ised to be everlasting.” 1 

97 Ibid., 14.9.22. 

98 E.g., Mk 3:5; Jn 11:15, 35; Lk 22:15; Mt 26:38. 

99 Civ Dei 14.9.23; note how Augustine introduces the word: quae si Latine posset 
impassibilitas diceretur, 

100 Ibid. 

101 Ibid ; 14.9.23-4. 

102 Ibid. 14.9.24; cf. Enarr. in ps. 83.17 : “Erit enim postea etiam bonum tuum quod 
desideras; requies, aeternitas, immortalitas, impassibilitas erit postea: ipsa sunt bona 
quae servat Deus iustis suis.” CCSL 39, p. 1161:12.15. 
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To take stock of what we have seen so far, against the interpreta¬ 
tion of Clement and Evagrius, Augustine precludes apatheia from 
the present life. Though there is no indication that he was aware of 
the fact, Augustine has an ancient precedent in Justin Martyr for 
deferring apatheia until the “blessed life.” 103 Augustine was also 
like Justin, but far more articulate, in connecting passions to the 
fallen condition. More than this, he advances another important 
consideration, quite similar to Jeromes, that humans are compos¬ 
ite creatures. As such, it is natural for humans to change and there¬ 
fore to experience emotions. (The Latin term I have been translat¬ 
ing as “emotion” primarily means simply “movement.”) Because 
human nature is ineradicably good, these emotions are in principle 
good. In consequence of the fall, however, they are generally per¬ 
verted. However, at the Incarnation of God, Christ provided us 
with an example of life “according to Gods standards” and He as¬ 
sists us with every faltering step we make in accordance with those 
standards. 104 This process involves assimilating to godly actions 
and indeed godly emotions (such is the force of Augustine’s anti- 
Docetic insistence that Christ had feelings). As the assimilation 
progresses, certain emotions will be reinforced and others will be 
redeemed. In the end, the full complement of emotions available to 
the perfected Christian will be determined by God’s standards. But 
of course this end will not come in the present life; rather, it is the 
attainment of that end which will beatify the blessed life. 

On Augustine’s refined understanding of the term, apatheia can 
provide an excellent basis for insight into the original human con¬ 
dition in Eden. Thus, he writes, 

Their love for God and amongst themselves was unperturbed 
(imperturhatus) while the spouses lived in faithful and sincere 

103 There is of course no reason to suppose that literary evidence is exhaustive evidence 
—or would be, even if it were complete. We ought not play “connect-the-dots M 
with the texts. It is sufficient to note the similarities without further speculation. 
After all, both Augustine and Justin (and, for that matter, Clement, Evagrius and 
Jerome) had a common commitment to Christianity. 

104 This book is not a Christological treatise, and so the account of who Christ is and 
what He does is tailored to the discussion at hand. 
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society, and from this great love was joy, since what was loved 
was not lacking for their enjoyment. There was a tranquil 
avoidance of sin (<devitatio tranquilla peccati), which so long 
as it remained no evil of any sort whatsoever intruded that 
would cause sadness . 105 

Because Augustine from the beginning drew considerations about 
the human body into his treatment of apatheia, it comes as no sur¬ 
prise that he incorporates a discussion of the Edenic state of the 
body into his reconstruction of their emotional life. “How happy, 
then, they were and they were agitated by no perturbations of soul 
(nullis agitabantur perturbationibus animoruni), grieved by no ill- 
health of body....” 6 He claims that they would have been able to 
fulfill God’s commandment and blessing, “Increase and multiply” 
(Gen 1:28) while preserving this constancy intact—but for the sin 
they committed. Their prelapsarian condition was, quite simply, a 
foretaste of the perfection that must now await the restoration of 
the resurrection of the dead. 107 

Augustine’s hypothetical account of life before the fall is ex¬ 
tended even further. He contemplates how exactly it would have 
been possible for Adam and Eve to “increase and multiply.” The 
suggestion that this should be taken strictly as an allegory referring 
to spiritual progress is firmly rejected. 108 Augustine trenchandy in¬ 
sists that Paradise was not simply a spiritual state but was a physical 
reality as well, 109 and that humans have been embodied from the 
beginning. 110 Reproduction, therefore, is the primary referent of 
the divine blessing, and this reproduction was from the beginning 
to be physical. Augustine’s conjecture about how this would have 
come about is rooted in his absolute rejection of the claim that lust 
is basic for human reproduction. 111 As a disordered emotion, lust 

105 Civ Dei 14.10.26. 

106 Ibid. 14.10.26-27. 

107 Ibid. 14.10.27. 

108 Ibid. 14.21.44-22.47. 

109 Ibid. 14.11.29. 

110 Ibid. 14.12.31. 

111 Ibid. 14.26.53-54. 
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simply did not exist for humans before the fall. It is worth bearing 
in mind Augustine’s claim about the evil of an evil will: “Though 
an evil will is not natural but unnatural because it is a vice, still it be¬ 
longs to the nature of which it is a vice, for it cannot exist except in a 
nature.” 112 Likewise, any vice—such as unnatural emotions—does 
not exist apart from the nature of which it is a vice. In consequence 
of this, before Adam and Eve fell they knew no lust. Nevertheless, 
they had received from God the blessing to procreate. How Augus¬ 
tine resolves the evident paradox of conceiving of sexual inter¬ 
course that is free of lust tells us at least as much about how he un¬ 
derstands fallen sexuality, so let us first turn to that before 
considering his speculative position about Edenic sexuality. 

Noting that the Latin term for the genitals is pudenda or “things to 
be ashamed of,” Augustine attempts to explain the shame that they 
cause. It comes as no surprise that he would speak from what he 
knows and, since Augustine was a man, his discussion draws from 
distinctively masculine experiences. Though Augustine in fact in¬ 
cludes Eve in talking of the sexual consequences of the fall—she, too, 
clothed herself with fig-leaves, after all (Gen 3:7)—his primary evi¬ 
dence for the shamefulness of fallen human sexuality is the phenom¬ 
enon of spontaneous penile erection. “When this [initial] grace was 
removed, so that their disobedience would be punished by a corre¬ 
sponding penalty, a certain impudent novelty appeared in the move¬ 
ments of their body, on account of which nakedness became inde¬ 
cent.” 1 13 Augustine insists on the fittingness of the poena reciproca, as 
when he notes that before the fall “the flesh did not yet, as it were, 
provide testimony of mans disobedience by disobedience of its 
own.” 114 What is shameful in this state of affairs is mans inability to 
control his own body. What is appropriate in it is that man is thereby 
reminded that his integrity depends upon his “free servitude” to 
God. Insofar as man has rejected his appropriate place of subservi¬ 
ence to God, he finds himself in the disgraceful predicament of 

112 Ibid. 14.11. 

113 Ibid. 14.17.39. 

114 Ibid. 
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being unable to control his genitals’ movement when they move 
“contrary to right will .” 115 Augustine writes. 

Thus, this libido without doubt shames human nature, and 
righdy so. In its disobedience, which subjected the body’s 
genital organs to its own emotions alone and snatched them 
from the will’s authority, is sufficiendy shown what the retri¬ 
bution of that man’s first disobedience is . 116 

He returns to this theme throughout the discussion: “And so man 
was given to himself, since he had forsaken God by pleasing himself 
and, disobedient to God, he could not obey himself .” 117 

Just as Augustine claims that living according to God’s standards 
allows humans to experience a full range of emotions, he also indi¬ 
cates that it allows humans a greater degree of control over their 
bodies. “For when the soul conquers itself in an orderly fashion, so 
that the irrational emotions are subordinated to its reason and in¬ 
tellect, that is a laudable and virtuous victory, provided that it is 
also subjected to God .” 118 Corresponding to the state of emotional 
activity measured according to God’s standards is the state of 
psychosexual integration in which the will, not lust, dominates the 
genitals. In such a state, they will no longer be called pudenda, since 
they will no longer be shameful . 119 Augustine is perfectly aware 
that “there is now no example by which to demonstrate how it 
could have come to pass” that sexual activity apart from lust would 
have been possible . 120 Nevertheless, with his definition that lust is a 
vice and therefore could not have played a role in the process and 
with a set of parallels drawn from physiology close to hand, Augus¬ 
tine is prepared to offer some tentative conclusions. 

He notes that we can willfully move our hands and feet in order 
to accomplish tasks . 121 But he also observes that soft tissue can be 

115 Ibid. 14.19.42. 

116 Ibid. 14.20.44. 

117 Ibid. 14.24.52. 

118 Ibid. 14.23.48. 

119 Ibid. 

120 Ibid. 14.23.47. 

121 Ibid. 
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deliberated moved—facial muscles and the mouth, for example . 122 
Moreover, even the lungs, “the softest of the internal organs and for 
that reason protected in the cavity of the chest,” are responsive to 
the will . 123 In addition to these examples, Augustine refers in 
passing to the sophisticated musculature of animals and to anom¬ 
alous physical abilities of people (wiggling the ears, crying at will, 
and so forth): “Some, without any stink, emit from the derriere at 
will such a number of sounds that they would even appear to sing 
from that region .” 124 So Augustine has a string of cases of incredi¬ 
ble physical feats to offer anyone who objects that what is incredi¬ 
ble is impossible. And he has examples of voluntary control over 
all sorts of other parts of the body. His solution, then, is really 
quite simple. 

Then, when it would have been necessary and to the extent 
that it would have been necessary, the man would have sown 
the seed of posterity, and the woman would have begotten it, 
with their genital organs moved by will, not aroused by 
libido . 125 

He offers a lengthier description later that expands upon this 
account by providing additional detail. For our purpose, the most 
significant of these details are Augustine’s descriptions of the 
emotional states of the man and the woman. The conception is 
described as occurring “with tranquility of soul and no corruption 
of the body’s integrity”; at the woman’s delivery, “not with groans of 
sorrow, but with the impulse of maturation, the womb would 

i oc * 

relax.” Once more, sexuality is linked with that emotional poise 
lauded by Augustine and best described as “imperturbability.” 

We should also take note of how Augustine prefaces this long de¬ 
scription, which by his own admission is hand-wringingly graphic. 
In such a state as he describes, “there would be no cause for modesty 
to object when I wish to discuss this diligently, no reason for de- 

122 Ibid. 14.24.50. 

123 Ibid. 

124 Ibid. 14.24.50-51. 

125 Ibid. 14.24.50. 

126 Ibid. 14.26.54. 
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cency to compel me to asking pardon, with an apology to chaste 
ears .” 127 His concluding remarks are equally telling: 

We are speaking of things that are now shameful. And there¬ 
fore, although we have conjectured as best we could how 
these things might have been before they were shameful, nev¬ 
ertheless it is necessary that our discussion be restrained by 
modesty that calls us back, rather than being furthered by 
such little eloquence as is available to us . 128 

Once again, he returns to the theme of imperturbability, though 
now to re-emphasize that it is not perfectly available here. His pro¬ 
logue hints that in some measure it is possible for Christians to dis¬ 
cuss emotionally volatile topics (in this case, the emotion is shame) 
without being perturbed by them. His epilogue indicates that this 
is no license for irresponsible behavior, since imperturbability is 
neither universally nor uniformly distributed among Christians. 

Thus, Augustine’s discussion of human sexuality shows evidence 
of his episcopal and pastoral sensibilities. It is aimed at exhorting 
the faithful to the moral behavior befitting Christians and at com¬ 
bating misunderstanding and confusion about human nature, the 
purpose of life and our responsibilities. But the discussion also at¬ 
tests to Augustine’s ascetic and indeed monastic character as well. 
This aspect can be easily missed—he spends the bulk of his time 
talking about marital sexual relations, after all. Still, we must recall 
that woven throughout his treatment of sex in marriage are terms 
from the monastic discussion of the day on the subject of apatheia. 
Augustine’s verdict on that score, we have observed, was that 
apatheia is a laudable goal, but one that cannot be fully attained 
before the resurrection when humankind will be restored. What he 
flatly rejects—emotionlessness—is actually quite far from what 
champions of apatheia like Evagrius were endorsing. Indeed, Au¬ 
gustine’s own description of one with unwavering direction who is 
not only steady in emotional turbulence, but even deploys emotion 
to further his spiritual progress is happily compatible with the 

127 Ibid. 14.23.49. 

128 Ibid. 14.26.54. 
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sketches of the Christian life that emerge from Evagrius’ works. 
Augustine’s imperturbabilitas thus affirms all that Evagrius’ 
apatheia affirms, but (unlike the Evagrian doctrine) it cannot be 
misconstrued as an endorsement of unfeeling. To this extent, Au¬ 
gustine clarifies Evagrius. 

A final word about Augustine’s examination of apatheia is in order 
before turning to Cassian. Time and again, Augustine asserts that 
the whole sorry state of affairs in which we find ourselves has arisen 
because Adam and his offspring have attempted self-rule rather than 
submitting to the rightful governance of God. This disobedience has 
profoundly disrupted every aspect of human life—a fact that is evi¬ 
dent not only in our disordered psychologies, but even in our very 
own bodies. The brokenness that we encounter every day is attribut¬ 
able ultimately to the widespread obstinate refusal to live according 
to God’s standards. And to be sure, the disruption is not limited to 
the intra-personal level. It has great consequences on the inter-per¬ 
sonal level as well. So when we encounter Augustine’s great defini¬ 
tion of the two cities, we are well-prepared to recognize the enor¬ 
mous personal significance of what he says. We have seen it all 
worked out in his discussion of apatheia and human sexuality (a dis¬ 
cussion which is therefore central to the majestic, sweeping argu¬ 
ment of the City of God ). The classic definition is as follows: “And so 
two loves have made the two cities: that is to say, the love for self unto 
contempt of God has made the earthly city, but the love of God unto 
contempt of self has made the heavenly city .” 129 

Turning to John Cassian, we should first off acknowledge him as 
the preeminent Latin interpreter of Evagrius Ponticus . 130 Because 
he is often thought to have been the great adversary of Augustinian 
theology, scholars assessing Cassian’s appropriation of apatheia 
have often presumed that in this discussion (as in the discussion 

129 Ibid. 14.28.56. 

130 The basic works are S. Marsili, OSB. Giovanni Cassiano edEvagrioPontico. Dottrina 
sulla Carith e Contemplazione. Studia Anselmiana 6. Rome, 1936; and H.-O. 
Weber. Die SteUung des Johannes Cassianus zur ausserpachomianischen Monchs- 
tradition: Eine Quellenuntersuchung. Beitrage zur Geschichte des alten Monchtums 
und des Benediktinerordens 24. Miinster Westfalen, 1961. 
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about grace and freedom) Cassian opposed Augustinian innova¬ 
tions or misunderstandings on the basis of a better grasp of the mo¬ 
nastic theological tradition . 131 However, it seems that this view 
does not arise from consideration of the evidence, but it instead is 
superimposed upon the evidence. This can be seen from what 
Cassian has to say about sexuality and imperturbability. 

Although Cassian was a great promoter of developing a Latin 
vocabulary for monasticism and did not balk at incorporating 
Greek technical terms to further this project , 132 he never uses the 
word apatheia even once in his voluminous writings. Nonetheless, 
we do find unmistakable indications of apatheia even where 
Cassian does not use the word. One such instance is found in his 
early refutation of anthropomorphism, the great system rival to 
Origenism in the late fourth- to mid-fifth-century Egyptian 
deserts . 133 The anthropomorphites were accused by the Origenists 


131 Elsewhere I have sketched the history of this interpretation from Cassian’s own life¬ 
time to the mid-twentieth century. See A. Casiday, “Augustine, Cassian and De 
incamatione 7.27: a reconsideration.” Studia Patristica 33, sub prelo. The debate 
about Cassian’s perspective on apatheia in English can be found in the following 
sources: M. Colish. The Stoic Tradition form Antiquity to the Early Middles Ages 
2.114-22,221-25- Leiden, 1990. C. Stewart, OSB. “From Aoyo$to verbum: John 
Cassian’s Use of Greek in the Development of a Latin Monastic Vocabulary,” pp. 
20-21. In E. Rozanne Elder, ed., The Joy of Learning and the Love ofGod: Studies in 
Honor of Jean Leclercq. Cistercian Studies 160. Kalamazoo, MI, 1995. M. Sheridan, 
OSB. The controversy over andOeta: Cassian’s sources and his use of them.’ 
Studia Monastica 39 (1997) 287-310. C. Stewart, OSB. Cassian the Monk (hence¬ 
forth, CM ), pp. 42^47. Oxford Studies in Historical Theology. New York, 1998. 
M. Sheridan, OSB. “Job and Paul: Philosophy and Exegesis in Cassian’s sixth Con¬ 
ference.” Studia Monastica 42 (2000) 271-94. 

132 Stewart, “From Adyos" to verbum .” 

133 The major primary sources are Jerome, Epp. 82-100; Shenoute, Contra Origenistas\ 
VAbbatis Aphou (E. Drioton, ‘La discussion dun moine anthropomorphite...,’ 
Revue de TOrient chritien 20 (1915-17) 92-100, 113-128); Socrates, HE 6.7.1- 
20.3; Sozomen, HE 8.11; Palladius, V Chrys 6-7 ; Orosius, De err Prise et Orig t 
Augustine C. Prise et Orig, Sulpitius Severus Dialogues 1.6-7; Agatonicus, “On an¬ 
thropomorphism” (the testimony of a Coptic “Origenist”!); Cyril, Adv. Anthr.\ 
Rufinus, De adult, lib. Origenis, Apol. ad Anastaium, Apol. c. Hieronymum. Some 
important secondary works are V. Desprez. Le monachisme primitif. Des origines 
jusquau concile d’fphhe, pp. 281-83. Spirituality orientale, 72. Bygrolles en 
Mauges, 1998; A.-J. Festugifcre, OP. LesMoines d’Orient, I: Culture ou Saintete. In - 
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of a crass literal interpretation of biblical references to God, whence 
the disparaging term “anthropomorphism .” 134 When Cassian first 
rebuts this tendency, he does so in Book Eight of the Institutes , his 
treatment of the spirit of wrath. Here, Cassian insists that human 
emotions cannot be straightforwardly applied to God, “who is free 
from all emotion .” 135 Furthermore, this statement follows imme¬ 
diately after Cassian metaphorically interprets references to Gods 
mouth, eyes, hands, arms and white hair. Cassian’s significant asso¬ 
ciation of emotions with bodies is clear from the fact that he de¬ 
scribes God as “free from all emotion” while rejecting anthropo¬ 
morphic interpretations of Scripture. We find then that, at a 
stroke, Cassian has invoked two time-honored observations that 
undergird the doctrine of apatheia-. God is properly impassible 
( dnaOris '), and bodies are problematic because of their mutability 
and their consequent susceptibility to passions. 

In another passage, Cassian offers this very beautiful description 
of the effects of apatheia-. 

And when the mind has been established in such tranquillity 
or has been freed from the bonds of every fleshly passion, and 
the hearts attention is most tenaciously fastened upon the 
one and highest good, it will then fulfill that apostolic behest: 

“Pray without ceasing .” 136 

Production au monachisme oriental pp. 83—91. Paris, 1961; A. Guillaumont, Les 
‘Kiphalaia Gnostica*d’£vagre le Pontique et Vhistoire de UOrigtnisme chez les Grecs et 
chezles Syriens , pp. 59-80 (esp. 59-61). Patristica Sorboncnsia 5. Paris, 1962; B. 
Studer, “Antropomorfismo,” in A. di Berardino, ed. Dizionario Patristico e di 
Antichith Cristiane, 1 , coll. 262-64. Rome, 1983; and, bearing more directly on 
Conf. 10 , Carruthers, The Craft of Thought: Meditation, rhetoric, and the making of 
images, 400-1200 , pp. 69-81. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature, 34. 
Cambridge, 1998 (a brilliant discussion that distinguishes the doctrinal and cogni¬ 
tive meanings of similtudino and imago)', Stewart, CM pp. 86-90,95-99. Now es¬ 
tablished as a contemporary classic, Clark’s Origenist Controversy (Princeton, 1992) 
is a thorough overview of the events—though discretion is needed in the case of her 
theological conjectures. She treats the relevant material on p. 66. 

134 Brian Daley has shown that the term “Origenism” was used in a sense no less depre¬ 
catory than the term “anthropomorphite” was. B. Daley, SJ. “What did ‘Origenism’ 
mean in the Sixth Century?” In G. Dorival, ed. Origeniana Sexta, pp. 627-38. 
Leuven, 1995. 

135 Inst . 8.4.3. 
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This obviously reflects Evagrius’ claim that apatheia precedes 
prayer. It also draws out the fixity of purpose combined with tran¬ 
quility characteristic not only of Evagrian apatheia , but of Augus- 
tinian imperturbabilitas as well. Cassians treatment is distinctive, 
however, when he equates this steadfastness to being crucified to 
the fear of the Lord. 37 

In another case, Cassian provides what we can take as a Latin 
paraphrase of apatheia. 

For what else does it mean not to be envious, not to be boastful, 
not to be angry, not to do evil, not to seek the things that are 
one’s own, not to rejoice over iniquity, not to think evil and all 
the rest, if not always to offer to God a perfect and utterly clean 
heart (cor perfectum atque mundissimum) and to keep it un¬ 
touched by any passion (intactum a cunctis perturbationibus )?, 

asks Abba Moses, with an enormously significant rhetorical flour¬ 
ish . 138 The last clause, “untouched by any passion,” intactum a 
cunctis perturbationibus, is an exact Latin explication of apatheia 
that even preserves the negative quality of the alpha privative . 139 
Dom Salvatore Marsili splendidly called this and another similar 
passage grandi giri di parole, “great loops of language .” 140 But even 
if this is just an impressive circumlocution, we are justified in won¬ 
dering what the word apatheia could possibly have added to this 
passage. 

All of this suggests that he deliberately avoided the term. Given 
the importance of the term in Evagrius’ theology and Cassians 
penchant for Greek technical terms, there is no other plausible 
reason for him not to have used it . 141 In the event, the challenge 

136 Conf. 9.6.5; cf. Conf. 12.11.1, 11.14. 

137 Inst. 4.35. 

138 Conf. 1.6.3; emph. added. 

139 Marsili, p. 113 n. 1, noted this passage, but he did not elaborate on it. Cicero’s Cato 
translates ttczGos as perturbatio , after discarding the more vivid (and arguably more 
accurate) morbus; see De finibus 3.10.33. 

140 Ibid. In the body of the monograph, he is slightly more restrained, calling them 
merely circonlocuzioni. 

141 Sheridan, "The controversy over cnraQeia? p. 309, has argued that no Latin words 
equivalent to apatheia were available to Cassian. Even if this is the case, surely noth- 
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that faces us is attempting to sort out whether Cassian substituted 
for it a single term, or whether he preferred to use a range of terms 
to capture the significance of apatheia. In his excellent recent 
monograph on Cassian, Columba Stewart gives pride of place to 
“purity of heart” (puritas cordis ), 142 while recognizing that Cassian 
uses a wealth of terms that “are reminiscent of Evagrian apatheia,” 
such as tranquillitas, stabilitas, firmitas, patientia, constantia, 
immobilitas and integritas . 143 Stewarts commendable thorough¬ 
ness is a model of philological research combined with theological 
insight; 144 what might seem a dubious task (tracking down remi¬ 
niscences ?) is thus rigorously pursued to great effect. But rather than 
following him by connecting all the terms used by Cassian that are 
reminiscent of apatheia , we will focus instead on Cassians discus¬ 
sions of sexuality. 

When Cassian introduces Abba Chaeremon’s conference on 
chastity, he significandy places it between Chaeremon’s confer¬ 
ences on perfection and grace. The same structure is evident in the 
cycle of Conferences 21-23. In Conf. 21, Abba Theonas endorses 
moderation—the great key to Cassianic asceticism and an invalu¬ 
able prerequisite for attaining perfection, linked explicitly to chas¬ 
tity by Cassian, for instance, at Inst. 6.23. In Theonas’ second con¬ 
ference in the series, Conf. 22, he addresses the topic of nocturnal 
emissions of semen. And in his third and final conference, Theonas 
speaks on the question of sinlessness. In both sequences, then, 
Cassian dedicates the central conference to chastity. But it should 
not escape our attention that these cycles also address some of the 
burning questions that emerged during the Pelagian contro¬ 
versy. 145 Therefore we have prima facie evidence that what Cassian 

ing would have kept him for inserting the word apatheia with a Latin paraphrase. 

142 Stewart, CM , pp. 42—43. 

143 Ibid. p. 46; see also Stewart’s copious references: pp. 168-69, nn. 46-52. 

144 It is odd, however, that Stewart does not draw into this analysis the terms 
perturbation inlaesum and intactus —all of which were associated with apatheia by 
Marsili: p. 115 n. 1. Note that only one word in Stewart’s list of equivalent terms is 
(like apatheia) a negative term: immobilitas. 

145 Stewart, CM, p. 166 n. 15, takes Conf 23 as Cassians response to Jerome’s Ad 
Ctesiphontem. Probably it is. But it is certainly a rejection of the Pelagian values cs- 
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says in these Conferences will be reasonably compared with the fore¬ 
going treatment of impertubabilitas in Augustinian theology. 

Restricting our attention to Conferences 12 and 22, we observe 
that Cassian does not impute sins against chastity to the body. 
Rather, he finds in them evidence of a disordered will. 146 Conse- 
quendy, Cassian rejects the notion that castration can solve monks’ 
problems with chastity. (This explains his somewhat bizarre preoc¬ 
cupation with the sexuality of eunuchs at Conf. 12.5.3.) When 
Cassian locates the relevant purity in the heart or mind, he does so 
in direct contrast to those who would locate impurity in the geni¬ 
tals. But when Cassian speaks of purity of the heart, he speaks spe¬ 
cifically of the goal of the monastic life. 147 This goal can only be re¬ 
alized by way of a deliberate commitment to ascetic practices. We 
are reminded of Clement of Alexandria’s insistence that the Chris¬ 
tian sage (gnostikos) cultivates detachment from the world. 148 
Struggling in this way, one can better receive the grace of God—as 
did Abba Serenus in a tale true to the highest tradition of Desert Fa¬ 
thers lore. 

With prayers day and night, then, and with fasting and vigils, 
he pleaded tirelessly for internal chastity of heart and soul. 
When he saw that he had obtained the answer to his prayers 
and that all the seething emotions of fleshly lust in his heart 
were extinguished, inflamed as it were by the sweetest taste of 
purity, he was the more athirst with zeal for chastity and be¬ 
gan to pursue fasting and supplication still more intendy. 

Thus the mortification of this passion, which had been be¬ 
stowed on his inner man by a gift of God, might achieve such 
external purity as well that in fact he would no longer be dis¬ 
turbed by that simple and natural movement which is 
aroused in even children and infants. [...] As he was untir¬ 
ingly devoung himself with constant supplicadon and tears 
to the request he had made, there came to him an angel in a 

poused in the anonymous letter De impeccantia. 

146 This is sated very concisely at Inst. 6.12. 

147 Cf. Conf. 1.7.4, where Cassian associates purity and tranquility of the mind with the 
goal of the monastic life. 

148 Conf. 12.5.5. 
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vision of the night. He seemed to open his belly, pull out a 
kind of fiery tumor from his bowels, cast it away, and restore 
all his entrails to their original place. “Behold,” he said, “the 
impulses of your flesh have been cut out, and you should 
know that today you have obtained that perpetual purity of 
body which you have faithfully sought.” Let it suffice to say 
briefly that this came from the grace of God, which was be¬ 
stowed on the man in question in a remarkable way. 149 

Thus Gods grace sustains and strengthens the monks’ resolve. 150 

The great virtue that Chaeremon recommends to this end is pa¬ 
tience. 151 Together with meekness, patience helps quench the 
flames of the heart: “For the heat of the body will not decrease 
unless the outbursts of the heart are previously restrained.” 152 Or, 
as Cassian puts it at Inst. 6.17, “Thus the furnace of our flesh, 
which the Babylonian king does not cease to stoke with the im¬ 
pulses of carnal suggestions, may be quenched by the dew of the 
Holy Spirit descending into our hearts.” Along these lines, 
Chaeremon interprets the beatitude “Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth” (Mt 5:4). According to Chaeremon, the 
earth that the meek shall inherit is none other than the body. This 
in turn means that the integration of the mind in its proper state of 
meekness allows for the integration of the body in its proper state 
of chastity. 153 This is not a state attained without great trials and 
tribulations, however. Chaeremon s description of a monk who has 
made great progress in the acquisition of chastity indicates that 
many setbacks occur. He significantly links these to gloating, citing 
Ps 29:7: “I said in my prosperity: I will never fall.” But of course 
such stability does not belong to humans—it belongs to God; and 
prideful assertions of the sort Chaeremon relates invariably indi¬ 
cate a rupture in the relationship with God that gives humans sta- 

149 Conf. 7.2.1-2. 

150 Cf. the intriguing hypothesis advanced by D.J. MacQueen. “John Cassian and 
Grace and Free Will, with Particular Reference to Institutio XII and Collatio XIII,” 
RTAMU (1977) 5-28. 

151 Conf. 12.6.1-6. 

152 Conf. 12.6.1. 

153 Cf. Conf. 12.8.5-6. 
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bility. 154 Related to this is Chaeremons endorsement of the sharp 
distinction of chastity from continence that we have found in both 
Clement and Evagrius. 155 But Chaeremon specifies something 
that was not stated by either Evagrius or Clement: it is the grace of 
God that guarantees the perpetual enjoyment of chastity. 156 

Anecdotal evidence (e.g., Serenus’ story) makes it clear that this 
sort of chastity is obtainable in the present life. But we should not 
forget the fact that Serenu s case is by Cassian s admission highly ex¬ 
ceptional. For the normative case, in place of Serenus angelic sur¬ 
gery we have the protracted approximation to virtue, punctuated 
by bitter lapses. Cassian does not deny that the virtue of chastity is 
obtained in this life, and he does not deny that by Gods grace it can 
be finally stabilized. 157 But he indicates that perfection is found in¬ 
frequently, even amongst the most devoted. There are several 
grades of chastity, however, and progress from one to the next is to 
be attempted in all humility. The grades are as follows: 

The first degree of chastity is that the monk not succumb to 
the attacks of the flesh while keeping vigils and the second, 
that his mind not dwell on voluptuous thoughts. Third, that 
he be not moved to even the slightest concupiscence at the 
sight of a woman. Fourth, that during vigils he not endure 
even the slightest movement of the flesh. Fifth, that if the rea¬ 
son of a discussion or necessity of a reading brings on the 
memory of human generation, the lightest hint of assent to 
voluptuous action not touch upon the mind. But he should 
contemplate it with a tranquil and pure gaze of the heart as a 

154 See also Conf. 12.15.3. 

155 Conf. * 12.10.1-11.5; cf. Inst. 6.4-5. 

156 Conf. 12.4.2-4; cf. Inst. 6.5-6 and Conf. 22.6.2-4, where Theonas makes the same 
point. Victor Godina has similarly noted, “Estamos ante la pureza de corazdn y 
tranquilidad de mente, que es la formula de Casiano pira expresar la aTrd0eLa. Pero 
en Casiano la apatheia no es algo preponderantemente filosdfico como en Clemente 
o Evagrio, sino algo evang^lico: la imitacidn de Cristo humilde.” V. Codina, SJ. El 
aspecto cristoldgico en la espiritualidad de Juan Casiano , p. 66. Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta 175. Rome, 1966. Without fully endorsing Fr. Codina’s assessment of 
Clement and Evagrius, I would agree without qualification to his description of 
Cassian. 

157 See Conf. 12.7. 
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certain simple business and service to the human need of the 
race. It should no more be affected by this recollection than it 
would be if the thought of making bricks or some such thing 
should graze the mind. The sixth degree of purity is that en¬ 
ticing fantasies of women not mock us even while asleep. 
While we may not consider this delusion sinful, still it is a 
sign of concupiscence concealed in the bone marrow. 158 

I would not deny that Cassian’s “purity of heart” is closely linked 
to apatheia , 159 to be compared in that way with Augustine’s imper¬ 
turbability. What I would insist, however, is that purity of heart is 
no translation of apatheia. Instead, it is an interpretation of that 
term. Too often one gets the impression that Cassians role was 
either on the one hand a simple conduit bearing eastern monasti- 
cism to the west, or on the other hand a political lackey organizing 
local monasticism to the advantage of the local bishops. What we 
have seen in the case of Cassians treatment of a trade La is that he is 
perfectly capable of standing on his own two feet. Setting aside the 
matter of Cassians indisputable efforts to bring Gallic monasti¬ 
cism in line with eastern standards, we need to recognize that 

158 Conf 12.7.3-4. Cassian returns to the “bone marrow” at Conf 22.3.1-6,22.6.5,7. 
Excess moisture was thought to be stored there. Eventually, it was thought, this 
moisture would be made into semen that would then be passed through the body. 
The parallel with Augustine’s apology for treating such a delicate topic ought not go 
unnoticed. 

159 In the Stoic Latin tradition, “tranquillity of heart” is actually closer in meaning to 
what Cassian affirms, and indeed Cassian uses the term himself ( tranquillitas mentis'. 
Inst. 5.32.2; Conf. 1.7.4, 9.2.1, 9.6.5, 18.16.4, 19.11.2; tranquillitas cordis: Conf 
11.9.2, 12.11.3, 15.10.3, 16.22.3, 19.6.5; tranquillitas animae: Conf. 19.6.5, 
19.14.7). Thus, at De tranquillitate animi 2.4, Seneca writes: “Ergo quaerimus, 
quomodo animus semper aequali secundoque cursu eat propitiusque sibi sit et sua 
laetus aspiciat et hoc gaudium non interrumpat, sed placido statu maneat nec 
adtollens se unquam nec deprimens. Id tranquillitas erit.” J. Basore, ed. Seneca. 
Moral Essays II y p. 214. Loeb Classical Library. Cambridge, MA, 1965. See also 
Cicero, De off. \ .69.1 thank Prof. Peter Brown for calling my attention to the Latin 
treatment of this theme. See also L. Th. A. Lori£, SJ. Spiritual Terminology in the 
Latin Translations of the Vita Antonii y pp. 123-26. Latinitas Christianorum 
Primaeva, 11. Nijmegen, 1955. In this section, Fr. Lories presentation of Cassian is 
accurate, but he is quite mistaken in his views on everyone else, having been misled, 
it would seem, by the secondary literature. 
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Cassian was a discerning and often keenly insightful theologian. 
Boniface Ramsey has rightly argued that Cassian was a discrimi¬ 
nating student of Augustine; 160 1 would add that he was a discrimi¬ 
nating student of Evagrius, as well. Endorsing the perspective ad¬ 
vanced by M. Olphe-Galliard, 161 Marcia Colish states in the 
judicious verdict concluding her study of Cassian’s debt to 
Stoicism: 

Cassian, he notes, however dependent he may have been on 
Evagrius, is actually more Stoic than his source. At the same 
time, Cassian’s Stoicism has been Christianized independ¬ 
ently, so that it can be integrated into an ethic in which man is 
not spiritually autonomous and in which he continually ex¬ 
periences moral conversion and backsliding. 162 

Cassian was no theologically dim storyteller, patching together 
whatever was readily available to make up a great yarn. Though evi¬ 
dence for it only crops up rarely, it is clear that Cassian was perfectly 
capable of outflanking Evagrius in questions of theology. We have 
seen this to be the case in Cassian’s critical reception of Evagrius’ 
teaching on apatheia. Rather than furtively attempting to bury his 
Evagrian roots, or disingenuously attempting to reinstate them 
purged only of the offensive term, Cassian in fact contributes to the 
formation of a critical Latin ascetic vocabulary. He has not scram¬ 
bled to preserve as much of Evagrius’ teaching as he could against 
the day when it would be unavailable. What he has done is distill 
Evagrius’ apatheia. By filtering off the aspects that could be mis¬ 
leading, Cassian has thereby clarified it. 163 Augustine lacked what¬ 
ever personal motivation Cassian might have had for undertaking 
the task. But nevertheless he too, like Cassian, furthered the pro¬ 
cess of refining the categories used by Western Christians to come 
to grips with their ascetic practices. 


160 B. Ramsey, O.P., “John Cassian: Student of Augustine” Cistercian Studies Quarterly 
28(1993) 5-15. 

161 M. Olphe-Galliard. “La puret^ de coeur d’aprfcs Cassien,” RAM 17(1936) 28-60. 

162 Colish, op cit, p. 120. 

163 See Sheridan, “The controversy over andOeia” pp. 309-10. 
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Conclusions 

An overview of what we have seen of ancient debates about 
apatheia brings this article to a close. The term was at the center of a 
sharp debate between Stoics and Peripatetics. For a Stoic like 
Andronicus, the passions are irrational emotions that should be 
eliminated and indeed can be eliminated by reason. Rational emo¬ 
tions pose no problem for Andronicus, so he ultimately sought not 
a cold, unfeeling person, but rather a person whose emotional re¬ 
sponses were informed and governed by reason. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, distinguished passions from emotions not on the basis 
of their acceptability according to reason, but instead with refer¬ 
ence to his philosophical anthropology. According to the Peripa¬ 
tetic view, emotions move the appetite of the intellect (i.e., the 
will); while passions move the appetite of the senses. For someone 
with this understanding of the terms, any suggestion that passions 
should be eliminated would clearly be ludicrous. How could such a 
thing be done? By contrast, Aristode taught that the passions 
should be moderated. 

The Greek Fathers, particularly the ascetic fathers, had little in¬ 
terest in these discussions. Nonplussed, they used the word fre¬ 
quently. The only important shift in the meaning of apatheia was 
that the word was drawn into a new moral framework in which the 
passions, to put it bluntly, were sinful. This new Christian theolog¬ 
ical context tended to preempt most of the philosophers’ ethical 
formulations. Beyond this, we have seen a difference in views on 
whether or not apatheia can be attained in the present life. Thus, 
Justin deferred apatheia to the afterlife, while Clement and 
Evagrius made apatheia a goal to be reached in this lifetime. 

The Latin Fathers, on the other hand, found themselves in a 
slightly different situation. Especially from the time of Cicero, 
Latin thinkers adopted a critical posture with respect to Greek phi¬ 
losophy. So in Ciceros discussion of apatheia , his critical remarks 
bespeak a self-assured detachment in the face of the Greek debates. 
We find exactly this, even with Ciceros influence explicitly ac¬ 
knowledged, in the descriptions of those debates offered by 
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Jerome, Augustine and Aquinas. The Latin Fathers give no impres¬ 
sion of trying to measure up against the illustrious philosophers of 
Ancient Greece. And though their inclination toward the Peripa¬ 
tetic position is evident, in place of actually weighing in on the 
debate, the Latins in their inimitably practical fashion eschewed 
the convoluted arguments altogether. One of their chief means of 
doing this was avoiding the contested term, apatheia. 

But the neady measured disdain evident in their appraisals of the 
Greek debates is merely a prelude. Augustine and Cassian in partic¬ 
ular go on to engage the problems themselves. Their results, like 
the terms they preferred to use in coming to those results, differed. 
Augustine, for instance, simply postponed imperturbabilitas until 
the afterlife, while Cassian was prepared to allow for miraculous 
cases of perfect chastity even now. More important than these dif¬ 
ferences, though, is their common engagement of the problem of 
apatheia in the realm of theological anthropology, with special ref¬ 
erence to Christian sexuality. By addressing themselves to the prob¬ 
lem in this way, they confirmed the Greek Fathers’ modification of 
the term apatheia and consequently the category of sin became a 
permanent (if sometimes tacit) feature in later discussions. Because 
Cassian and Augustine were both monks, they shared a commit¬ 
ment to overcoming the passions by means of ascetic struggle and 
the grace of God. This provided the ascetic context in which they 
each reconfigured the ancient Stoic doctrine so as to present it, 
baptized, to the Christian assembly. 
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Apatheia and Sexuality in the Thought of 
Augustine and Cassian 

Augustine Michael Casiday 

Over the last several years, a rather lively discussion has built up 
around the problem of how Ss Augustine and Cassian responded to 
the Stoic concept of apatheia. Their responses can only be properly 
appreciated in the broader context of the Christianization of that 
doctrine. According to Lewis and Short, impassibilitas—the Latin 
caique of apatheia —is a strictly Christian coinage, first attested in 
St Jeromes Letter 133 “To Ctesiphon.” 1 The first instance of an 
etymologically precise Latin equivalent to the term apatheia is 
therefore contemporary to Augustine and Cassian, and it occurs in 
a letter that, like many of their writings, was written in response to 
the Pelagian controversy. In due course, we will want to consider 
the implications of that controversy for the debates about apatheia. 
Before doing that, however, we would do well to note something of 
the strange history of the term and its attendant difficulties. It is 
appropriate to begin this way, because difficulties have beset this 
doctrine at every point along its development—though not always 
for the same reasons. Understanding why Aristode, for example, 
rejected apatheia will make us better equipped to see on what 
grounds the teaching was controversial among Latin Christians. 

We find a philological curiosity right at the beginning. As has 
been noted, the noun impassibilitas is practically a term of derision 
from its first occurrence. However, the adjectival form impassibilis 
(corresponding to the Greek anadijs) is older, more widely at¬ 
tested and, evidently, less problematic. Generally Latin theologians 
apply the adjective to God. Thus, in one of the earliest occurrences 
of the term, Lactantius writes, “If God is the name of the highest 
power, He must be incorruptible, perfect, impassible, subject to 

1 C. Lewis and C. Short, eds., A Latin Dictionary , s.v. Oxford, 1879. 
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nothing.” 2 Tertullian also uses the word several times when talking 
of God. 3 The description of God as impassible is, in fact, an impor¬ 
tant axiom of Tertullian s triadology, as when he notes, “But as the 
Father does not suffer along with Him, so too the Son does not 
suffer according to the state by which He is God.” 4 Here, Tertullian 
exploits the fact that the Son suffers according to His human 
nature in order to distinguish the Son and the Father. Usage of the 
term continues up to and beyond the turn of the fifth century. 5 The 
word also crops up in a different class from original treatises when it 
appears in ancient Latin translations from the Greek. Some exam¬ 
ples include the translations of Evagrius Ponticus’ Ad monachos, 
where it occurs twice, 6 Irenaeus, 7 the Clementina, 8 and Rufinus’ 
translations of Basils homilies. 9 

By contrast, after its initial appearance in Jeromes vituperative 
letter, impassibilitas would appear to bear a stigma, since it occurs 
only very rarely thereafter. 10 But does the infrequent use of this 
word mean that the Latin Fathers had rejected apatheia outright? If 
so, was their rejection based on a misunderstanding? Here I will 


2 Inst. Div. 1.3.23: “Nam si Deus nomen est summae potestatis, incorruptibilis esse 
dcbet, perfectus, impassibilis, nulli rei subiectus.” (P. Monat, ed. Lactance. Institu¬ 
tions divines, livrel. SC 326. Paris, 1986). 

3 Apologeticum 10, 30.9; De anima 12. 

4 Adv. Praxean 29: “Tam autem incompassibilis pater est quam impassibilis etiam 
filius ex ea conditione qua deus est.” (E. Evans, ed. Tertullian s Treatise against 
Praxeas, p. 127. London, 1948.) 

5 Ambrose, Hexaemeron 3.1.2: “impassibilis dei virtus.” (C. Schenkl, ed. Opera 
Omnia di Sant’Ambrogio: Iseigiomi della Creazione y p. 80. Bibliotheca Ambrosiana 
1. Rome, 1979); De fide 1.10.67; Ambrosiaster, Commentarium in I Cor. 15-53; 
Paulinus of Nola, ep. 12.6; Maximus of Turin, s. 62; and Gregory the Great, In 
evang. 10.6. 

6 Admon 6,105. 0- Leclercq. “L’ancienne version iatine des sentences d’Evagre pour 
les moines,” pp. 204, 211. Scriptorum 5 [1951] 195-213.) 

7 Adv. Haer. 2.12.1. 

8 Clem. 3.9.6, 3.11.2, 5.2.3. 

9 Homily 6.1. (A. Salvini, ed. Omelie di Basilio di Cesarea tradotte in latino [da] Rufino 
di Aquileia , p. 224:54-64. Naples, 1998.) 

10 The major exception to this claim is Fulgentius of Ruspe, in whose Ad 
Thrasamundum the word appears many times (2.2; 3.8,23,26). Even here, though, 
Fulgentius uses the word in its least controversial application—to God. 
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suggest that the opposite is the case, that the Latin Fathers not only 
understood what the term apatheia means, but also understood 
some of the pitfalls of using it. I will argue that for this reason they 
eschewed the term in favor of less ambiguous language. In this way, 
they clarified the discussion about apatheia and thereby furthered 
the process of developing a Christian theological vocabulary that 
had been initiated as early as the Apologists. To demonstrate this, I 
will briefly describe the pre-history of apatheia among the Greek 
philosophers, where the controversy already simmers. Next, I will 
turn to the Greek Fathers, who take up the term without much evi¬ 
dent interest in the niceties of previous philosophical debates. 
Then, after taking stock of Jeromes contribution, I will turn pri¬ 
marily to Augustine and Cassian, those two fonts of the Western 
monastic tradition. I will argue that it is precisely the monastic am¬ 
bient in which both saints lived, prayed, thought and wrote that 
informs their discussion of apatheia’, and I will show how each for¬ 
mulates his doctrine by discussing human sexuality. While this 
monastic ambient puts both of them in contact, we might say, with 
the spirit of the Greek patristic use of apatheia, their Latin culture 
would make it quite difficult to ignore the long-standing debate 
about the propriety of apatheia. 

Apatheia in Greek Philosophy 

A concise overview of the non-Christian uses of the term apatheia 
reveals that its significance is multiple and that context determines 
which aspect of the term is relevant at any given time. Herodotus 
the historian uses it in describing the outcome of events to mean, 
basically, “unscathed.” 11 The grammarian Theodosius of Alexan¬ 
dria uses the word to characterize nouns that have not been 
modified in the process of declension. 12 Aretaeus, who was a physi¬ 
cian, uses it to describe healthy organs. 13 But it is among the phi¬ 
losophers that the word comes into its own. The term recurs in 
Aristotle’s Physics, 14 Parts of Animals , 15 Nicomachean Ethics , 16 
Poetics , 17 De animal Rhetoric, 19 and Metaphysics . 20 Aristotelian 

11 1.32,2.119,3.6.10,9.79. 
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usage ranges quite a bit, but the central meaning of the term in all 
its contexts is “changelessness.” Meanwhile, for the Stoics, apatheia 
chiefly denotes the absence of disordered emotional responses. 21 In 
general, then, apatheia refers to an ability to withstand alteration 
from without. The word therefore conveys a certain dignity, for it 
suggests not only integrity but also superiority, inasmuch as that 
integrity cannot be broached. 

It is worth noting that from the beginning a lack of precision 
vexed the philosophical discussion. Though they supported 
apatheia, the Stoics were far from eliminating emotions as such 
from the life they endorsed. This is clear from a definition given by 
Andronicus: “A passion is the irrational and unnatural movement 
of the soul or an exaggerated impulse.” The qualifying adjectives 
‘irrational and unnatural’ are absolutely critical—for each of the 
four passions Andronicus lists, he stipulates that they are irratio¬ 
nal. 22 This is an uncontroversial Stoic definition. 23 There are two 

12 Canons, A. Hilgard, ed. Grammaticigraeci 4.1, p. 36:16. Leipzig 1889 

13 Causes and Symptoms of Chronic Diseases 3.7 (K. Hude, ed. Corpus medicorum 
Graecorum 2, p. 47:7. Leipzig 1923.) 

14 Phys . 4.9, 217b26: “unaffected”; hardness or density produces impassivity. 

15 PAnim 4.6, 682b 21: “resistant to injury”; some animals curl up to avoid being 
injured. 

16 N. Eth. 2.3.5, 1104b24: “insensibility or apathy”; in this passage, Aristotle rebuts 
the Stoic teaching and this is discussed below. 

17 Poet, 1.4, 1453b39: “unexciting”; he criticizes a faulty technique in tragedies. 

18 De anima 1.4, 408b25-26, 29: immobility; the faculty of thought is unaffected 
(a Trade?) by changes. 

19 Rh. 2.1,1378a5: “indifference”; he talks about the consequences of indifference on 
an audience's expectations; Rh, 2.5,1383a28: “unemotional”; some people are calm 
in the face of dangers. 

20 Meta, 5.12.4, 1019a31: “unaffected”; some substances are unaffected by wear and 
tear; Meta. 9.1.5, 1046al3: “unaffected”; some substances are unsusceptible to 
transformation. 

21 All references to J. von Arnim, ed. Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta. Leipzig, 1938 
(henceforth, SVF), are given by volume and entry number, then page and line num¬ 
ber. According to Diogenes Laertius (7.166 (SVF 1.422, p. 93:19)), Dionysius 
Heracleota wrote two books on the subject. This is probably what Cicero quotes 
(Tusc. Disp. 3.18-21 (SVF 1.434, pp. 95:24-96:14)). See also Seneca, ep. 116.1 
(SVF 3.443, p. 108:22-24); Zeno ap. Diogenes Laertius , 7.115 (SVF 3.448, 
p. 109:12-14); Anonymous commentator In Aristotelis Nico. Eth. (SVF 3.201, 
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corollaries worth our attention. First, passions are abnormal emo¬ 
tions. In consequence of this, passions are eliminated by restoring 
one’s emotions to normal. It is not necessary to extirpate emotions 
in order to be rid of passions. Second and for our purposes more 
importantly, Andronicus’ definition, by precluding irrational 
emotions, implicitly includes rational emotions. But even without 
having to rely on unsubstantiated inferences, we can be certain 
Andronicus (and the Stoic more generally) meant this to be so. Nu¬ 
merous explicit statements from Andronicus himself and other 
Stoics bear out the point that rational emotions are completely ac¬ 
ceptable. Indeed, Andronicus calls the acceptable emotions 
evXoyoL —a shade of improvement over being simply reasonable 
that is not easily conveyed in English. 24 Ultimately it is any given 
emotions rational justification, or want thereof, that is most im¬ 
portant for the Stoic assessment of that emotion. 

Meanwhile, Aristotle and the Peripatetics, operating with a dif¬ 
ferent critical vocabulary, came to an evidently opposite conclu¬ 
sion. While the Stoics, as we have seen, considered passions to be 
disordered emotions, Aristode made no such disdnction. For the 
Peripatetic School, the terms “passion” and “emotion” fundamen¬ 
tally indicate movements of one of a persons appetites. The rele¬ 
vant question is therefore which appetite is moved. If the appetite 
of the intellect (the will) is moved, it is moved by an emotion. But if 
the appetite of the senses is moved, it is moved by a passion. Aris¬ 
totle taught that passions are neither virtues nor vices. 25 Conse- 

p. 48:30-31); Chrysippus ap. Arrianus, Epicteti dissertationes 1.4.27 (SVF 3.144, p. 
35:11-13); Persacus ap. Themistius , or. 32 (SVF 1.449, p. 99:21-24); Philodemus, 
On the Stoics, papyrus 339:7 (W. Cronert, cd. Kolotes undMenedemos, p. 63. Leipzig 
1906). See also J. Rist, Stoic Philosophy, pp. 25-27, 45. Cambridge, 1969. 

22 Andronicus, Depassionibus 1 (SVF 3.391, p. 95:14-15): IldQos earlv a\oyos 
ipvxrjs Kivriais Kai napa <t>vaiv fj opprj wXeomCovaa. 

23 See also Aspasius (SVF 3.386, p. 94:3—5); Philo, DeMoysis3 (SVF 3.392, p. 95:23- 
29); for Zeno’s view, see SVF 1.205-15, pp. 50:23-52:20. 

24 De passionibus 6 (SVF 3.432, p. 105:25-41); cf. Stobaeus, Eel. 2.89.4 (SVF 3.389, 
p. 94:25-42); Cicero, Tusc. disp. 4.7.14 (SVF 3.393, p. 95:30-35); Zeno ap. Dioge¬ 
nes Laertius 7.115 (SVF 3.432, p. 105:16-24); Alexander Aphrodisiensis, In 
Aristotelis Topica 2 (=SVF 3.434, p. 106:5-11). 

25 NEth 2.5.1-4, 1105bl9-1106a4. 
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quently the Peripatetics could affirm that passions can be compati¬ 
ble with a moral life. Furthermore, Aristotle insisted that it is 
necessary to stipulate when apatheia is used appropriately; it is not 
enough—indeed, it is an oversimplification—to presume that 
apatheia is necessarily appropriate. 26 What Aristotle required was 
not an elimination of the passions—which would in any case be 
impossible for a human. Rather, he required the moderation of the 
passions, so that the passions would not interfere with the work¬ 
ings of the intellect. 27 This means that, in place of a doctrine of 
apatheia —the absence of passions, the Peripatetics endorsed a doc¬ 
trine of the moderation of passions {fierpionddeia ). 28 

If, then, the Stoics rejected any irrational emotion and the Peri¬ 
patetics rejected any emotion that interferes with reasoning, we 
may well wonder what difference there is between the two posi¬ 
tions. Strictly speaking, the difference is found in the schools’ re¬ 
spective teachings on philosophical anthropology: the Stoic system 
has nothing to correspond to Aristotle’s differentiation of appe¬ 
tites. But, in practical terms, there appears to be no major differ¬ 
ence between the two groups. Latin philosophers certainly found 
only a difference in terminology. This was the verdict handed 
down by Cicero in his scathing review of Stoicism’s debts to the ear¬ 
lier schools of Aristotle and Plato. “The Stoics, when they had 
taken everything from the Peripatetics and Academics, affirmed 
the same things under different names.” 29 Augustine furthered 
Cicero’s arguments, but agreed in the end with the conclusion that 
the difference between the two positions was purely verbal. 30 After 
summarizing Augustine’s discussion of the matter, 31 Thomas 

26 NEth 2.3.5,1104b24-27. 

27 NEth 6. 5.5-6, ll40b8-20. 

28 Cf. Diogenes Laertius 5.31: “[Aristotle] said that the wise man is not free of passions, 
but rather moderate in his passions.” 

29 Definibus 5.8.22. Cicero later restates the point in terms that are simply incendiary, 
Definibus 5.25.74. 

30 Civ Dei 9.4. Jerome also knows this debate as recorded by Cicero, but his interest is 
not at all in the debate as such. Jerome is rather more interested in the implications 
of the discussion for the Christian understanding of sin and perfection. See his Adv. 
PeLypraef. 1. 
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Aquinas found it convenient to harmonize the Stoic and Peripa¬ 
tetic accounts simply by stipulating that when Aristotle said “the 
one who is without passion is called mild,” 32 “this should be under¬ 
stood with reference to inordinate passion.” 33 Aquinas thus sug¬ 
gests that Aristotle conflated the terms “passion” and “emotion” in 
his discussion, by reverting to a more intuitive use of the word “pas¬ 
sion.” But in the end, this does not interest him a great deal and 
Aquinas carries on the Latin tradition of seeing in this debate much 
ado about nothing. 34 From this perspective, the Greek debates 
about apatheia were uneven and the debaters often spoke past one 
another. Thus, the Stoic could insist on the desirability and possi¬ 
bility of a life without passions, while the Peripatetic might object 
that human emotions are basic and cannot be eliminated. 35 Such 
was the situation centuries before a specifically Christian discus¬ 
sion of apatheia emerged. 

Apatheia in the Greek Fathers 

The primary sense of apatheia as changelessness is quite close to 
what we find when we encounter the word in the writings of 
St Justin Martyr. For Justin, apatheia is in the first instance a divine 
attribute, 36 though it is one that can be transferred to humans inso¬ 
far as they approximate godliness. 37 This is a property that humans 
particularly need if they are to withstand demonic attack. 38 But 
more than once Justin asserts that full attainment by humans of 
apatheia must await the resurrection. 39 So he describes the resur¬ 
rected state to Trypho as one in which humans will be “incorrupt, 
impassible and immortal.” 40 This indicates that Justin implicitly 

31 Summa Theologtae la Ilae q. 59 art. 2. 

32 Topics 4.5, 125b22. 

33 Summa Theologiae la Ilae q. 59 art. 2, resp. 1. 

34 Cf. Summa Theologiae la Ilae q. 59 art. 5. See also S. Tugwell, OP, Ways of Imperfec¬ 
tions: An Exploration of Christian Spirituality , p. 34 n. 20. Springfield, IL, 1985. 

35 Cf. Rist, op city pp. 26-27. 

36 lApol 25.2.2. 

37 Dial\ c. Trypho 124.4.4. 

38 lApol. 58.3.7. 

39 1 Apoi 10.2.5, Dial. c. Trypho 45.4.14. 
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related the passibility found in all humans to corruption and death. 

Clement of Alexandria similarly recognizes apatheia as divine. 
He writes, “God is free of passions, anger, and desire.” 41 On this 
basis he identifies those of whom the Psalmist wrote, “I said, Ye are 
Gods; and all sons of the Most High,” as his Christian sages (the 
gnostikoi ) who strive for apatheia 42 and are thus assimilated to 
God. 43 Clement s description gives us to understand that this striv¬ 
ing is fundamentally ascetic (though not necessarily monastic), 44 
and that we are assimilated to God the Incarnate Lord. 45 Like 
Justin, Clement also stresses the need for it when faced with the 
wiles of the demons—though he adds that the danger posed by the 
demons is not least that they attempt to entangle us in worldli¬ 
ness. 46 But Clement significantly differs from Justin in that, unlike 
the Apologist, Clement thinks apatheia is possible in the present 
life: “Such a person is no longer continent, but has come to the 
state of passionlessness, waiting to put on the divine garment.” 47 
That Clement refers to the present life is unmistakably clear. All his 
examples of “such an one” in action are totally mundane: 
almsgiving, dealing with ones neighbors, and that sort of thing. 
Only later does he invoke the “hope that maketh not ashamed” 
(Rom 5:5) in reference to the afterlife. True, apatheia anticipates 
the fulfillment of the eschaton, but as it is our link to God it must be 
available to us in the present. 48 Furthermore, Clement construes 
apatheia as quite a radical state of passionlessness, such that not 
even “righteous anger” or “holy courage” remain; instead, these are 
transfigured by the love of God, which transcends passion. 49 

The scattered hints of asceticism we have noted in Clement are 

40 Dial. c. Trypho 46.7.4. 

41 Stromata 4.23.151.1. 

42 Stromata 2.20. 

43 Stromata 4.23. 

44 Ibid and 6.9. 

45 Stromata 6.9. 

46 Stromata 4.23. 

47 Stromata 4.22.138.1. 

48 Stromata 6.9. 

49 Ibid. 
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taken up with gusto by the developing monastic literature. So, for 
instance, we find that Palladius has a great deal to say about 
apatheia. In the prologue to his Lausiac History, Palladius affirms 
that apatheia is the goal of the ascetic life. 50 The instances Palladius 
supplies of people attaining apatheia are all quite striking. He tells 
of Amoun, who won his wife over to a life of ascetic struggle. The 
two lived for a number of years in a blanc marriage that was ulti¬ 
mately crowned by apatheia . 51 Serapion, an utterly remarkable as¬ 
cetic, showed up a celebrated old contemplative woman living in 
Rome by means of his apatheia : after she claimed to be dead to the 
world, Serapion suggested that they parade around the city, naked 
and with their clothing wrapped around their heads. Scandalized, 
the woman refused. But to humble her pride, Serapion walked 
around Rome naked, “unperturbed and unashamed.” 52 Eust¬ 
athius, another monk, was physically transformed by apatheia so 
that his body became diaphanous. 53 And Amina Talis was so totally 
free of the passions that she even sat down beside Palladius and (to 
Palladius’ evident shock) put her hands on his shoulders. 54 

The anecdotes related by Palladius, sometimes charming, some¬ 
times unnerving, are somewhat deceptive. At back of these unas¬ 
suming stories is a remarkable theological vision that is scarcely 
perceptible to those who do not know how to see it. 55 Palladius’ 
stories exemplify the teachings of his great master, Abba Evagrius 
Ponticus—who was, I would argue, the greatest theologian of the 
late-fourth-century Egyptian desert. Apatheia is a mainstay of 
Evagrius’ ascetic teaching. 56 

50 HL , prologue 8. 

51 HL 8.4. 

52 HL 37.15: dnaOojg yap Kat dvenaiaxvi'TQJS. C. Butler, ed. The Lausiac History 
of Palladius ////, vol 2 pp. 115:18-116:1. Hildesheim, 1967. 

53 HL 48.3: ini togovtov Be rjXaaev dnaQeias rapixevQeis to a to pa to? rjXiov 
8ia<t>aiv€iv avrov Ttov oaretov. Bulter, op city p. 143:9. 

54 HL 59.1. 

55 See R. Draguet, “L’Histoire lausiaque, une oeuvre toite dans l’esprit d’fivagre.” 
Revue d’histoire eccUsiastique 41 (1946) 321-64; and 42 (1947) 5-49. 

56 See G. Bunge, EvagriosPontikos. Briefeausder Waste, pp. 122-25. Sophia 24. Trier, 
1986; and A. Guillaumont, Uvagre le Pontique. Traitf pratique ou le Moine, t. /, 
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I would be stunned if someone who had his fill of bread and 
water could attain to the crown of apatheia. I do not call 
apatheia that which checks sinful actions (that I call conti¬ 
nence), but that which mentally cuts down impassioned 
thoughts, which St Paul also named the “spiritual circumci¬ 
sion” of the hidden Jew. 57 

In one of his letters, Evagrius offers a related account that shows 
how central a place apatheia has in his teaching of the spiritual life. 

... But it is not the mind, in itself and of itself, that sees God, 
but rather the pure mind, as it is written “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God” (Mt 5:8). Consider that here 
they are not called “blessed” because of the purity, but be¬ 
cause of the vision of God. Purity, in fact, is the apatheia of 
the rational mind; the vision of God, on the other hand, is the 
true knowledge of the adorable and holy Trinity .. , 58 

Thanks to his fondness for gnomic utterances, we have several 
pithy definitions of apatheia from Evagrius. Thus, “apatheia is the 
tranquil state of the rational soul framed by meekness and pru¬ 
dence ,” 59 it is also “the health of the soul ” 60 and “the blossom of as¬ 
cetic struggle .” 61 “The passions that fall upon the heart are vices, 
on account of the deprivation of which one is called passion¬ 
less /” 62 “The kingdom of heaven is apatheia of the soul with true 
knowledge of reality .” 63 Evagrius presupposes that ascetics can pos¬ 
sess apatheia here and now . 64 Indeed, Evagrius glosses the sheep 


pp. 98-112. SC 170. Paris, 1970. Guillaumont’s discussion is a thorough orienta¬ 
tion—but some of his interpretations (e.g., of Evagrius’ isangelism) are to my mind 
objectionable. 

57 De cog. 35.15-21, quoting Rom 2:29. See Evagrius’ similar remarks at Prak . 67,68, 
91. There is a great deal more evidence of the ascetic imperative for apatheia’, e.g,, 
Gnos. 37; Ad monachos 6; sch. 65 in Prov 5:19, sch. 293 in Prov 24:31. 

58 Ep. 56.2. For apatheia in the rest of Evagrius’ letters, see esp. Ep. 11, but also 1.2, 
12.2, 25.6, 39.1,40.3,43.1, 59.1, 61.1. 

59 Skemmata 3. 

60 Prak . 56. 

61 Prak . 81. 

62 Sch. 312 in Prov 25:20. 

63 Prak. 2. 

64 E.g., Prak. 33,53,57-70,83; Gnos. 2; De cog. 4.10-1; 11.30-4; 15-16; 20; 26.15- 
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and goats of Mt 25:32 and the wheat and chaff of Mt 13:24—31 
precisely as those who either have or have not acquired apatheia . 65 
If the acquisition of apatheia is a criterion for judgment, then 
clearly it must be obtainable in the present life. 

But what we must not overlook is the fact that Evagrius’ com¬ 
mitment to apatheia does not preclude an active interest in the 
proper use of emotions. He calls “perfect hatred” of the demons 
“the sign of the first and greatest apatheiaf 66 Even when he turns to 
prayer—the loftiest human endeavor, for which apatheia is a pre¬ 
requisite 67 —Evagrius does not balk at harnessing emotions to fur¬ 
ther what Fr Jeremy Driscoll has rightly identified in Evagrian spir¬ 
ituality as “the minds ascent to the Holy Trinity.” 68 Joy, love and 
desire for God are all endorsed, in addition to anger directed 
against the demons. 69 Too seldom have commentators appreciated 
the creative tension that exists between his endorsement of 
apatheia and preoccupation with the mvg y or mind, on the one 
hand, and his direction of energies and purification of emotion on 
the other. In the place of Evagrius the philosopher, the Christian 
bearing of whose work has been disparaged by no less authorities 
than Hans Urs von Balthasar 70 and Ir^nde Hausherr, 71 we ought to 

7; 29; Ad monachos 105; Rerum monachalium rationes 3; sch. 52 in Prov 4:25. 

65 Sch. 358B in Prov 29:3. 

66 De cog. 10.13—15- 

67 De orat. 53-56; Skemmata 2; KG 2.6. It is also a prerequisite for love, which is a pre¬ 
requisite for knowledge: AdAnatolium (= Prak. Prol.) 46; Prak. 53; Ad monachos 67; 
cf. Gnos. 45; sch. 19 in Prov 2:3, sch. 63 in Prov 5:15, sch. 199 in Prov 19:17, sch. 
307 in Prov 25:12, sch. 343 in 28.4, sch.377 in Prov 31:21. 

68 Jeremy Driscoll, The Mind's Long Journey to the Holy Trinity. The Ad Monachos of 
Evagrius Ponticus. Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1993. On Evagrius’ use 
of the term nous, translated here as mind, see Kallistos Ware, “Nous and noesis in 
Plato, Aristotle and Evagrius of Pontus,” Diotima 13 (1985) 158-163. Bishop 
Kallistos rightly notes, “If, therefore, Evagrius is termed an ‘intellectualist,’ then it 
must at once be added that he is very far from being such in the normal modern 
sense of the word. When he envisages prayer as communion with God on a level 
above discursive thinking and as the absence of sensation or self-awareness 
(dvaiaOrjala), his standpoint is what today would be designated, not ‘intellectual/ 
but ‘mystical’ or even ‘ ecstatic,p. 162. This is substantiated in great detail by Fr 
Gabriel Bunge: “‘Nach dem intellekt Leben.’ Zum sog. ‘Intellektualismus’ der 
evagrianischen Spiritualist,” in W. Nyssen, ed. Simandron—der Wachklopfer. 
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recognize Evagrius the theologian, whose ascetic vision integrated 
concern for cultivating the body, the mind and the heart in pursuit 
of Christian perfection. 72 

Apatheia in the Latin Fathers 

Evagrius left to posterity a tangled skein of writings, and the untan¬ 
gling of them—sometimes a process characterized by righteous indig¬ 
nation, sometimes by wild flights of the imagination, and even 
sometimes by sober scholarship—continues to this day. Evagrius and 
his writings have not always met with a sympathetic readership. Per¬ 
haps the most striking example of this is provided by St Jerome. 
Jerome took a broad swipe at Evagrius in a letter written to Ctesiphon 
in which he detailed his grievances against Rufinus and therefore 
Evagrius and Melania as well. The particular facet of Rufinus’ 
Evagrianism that caught in Jeromes craw was precisely Rufinus’ and 
Evagrius’ teaching of apatheia. This Jerome caricatured as 
impassibilitas uel imperturabatio, impassibility or imperturbation, 
“when the soul is never moved by any thought or vice and—to put it 
blundy—is either a stone or God.” 73 This cheap remark is actually far 
more penetrating than it might seem at first. It hearkens back to Aris¬ 
totle’s discussion of apatheia in the De anima and Eudemian Ethics , 
where passionlessness is a distincdy divine trait 74 and where unfeeling 


Gedenkschriftfur Klaus Gamber, pp. 97-109. 

69 See Orat. 15,23,52,61,114,118,153; Devitiisquaeoppositasuntvirtutibus 3; KG 
1.86-87. 

70 See his “Metaphysik und Mystik des Evagrius Ponticus,” ZAM 14 (1939) 31-47. 
ET: Monastic Studies 3 (1965) 183-95. 

71 See his LesLegons dun contemplatif. Le Traitt de VOraison dEvagre le Pontique, pp. 
98-99. Paris, 1960. 

72 See A. Guillaumont, op cit y pp. 107-08; though I do not share Guillaumont’s con¬ 
viction that Evagrius thought humans become angels. This is a topic to which I 
hope to dedicate future research. The work of Fr Gabriel Bunge has opened several 
new avenues for discussion. His acumen is considerable, and his interpretations are 
correspondingly important. On this issue, see especially “‘In Geist und Wahrheit,’” 
Das Geistgebet:Studienaum TraktatDc Oratione desEvagriosPontikos, pp. 88-109. 
ET: “The ‘Spiritual Prayer: On the Trinitarian Mysticism of Evagrius of Pontus,” 
Monastic Studies 17 (1987) 191-208. 

73 Ep. 133.3. See also KisAdv. Pel., praef. 1. 
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people are derisively compared to “passionless” stones. 75 Thus, 
Jerome draws the ancient debate of the Stoics and Peripatetics into 
Christian theology. 

Jeromes legendary vitriol is actually fueling a shrewd insight: in¬ 
discriminate use of Stoic terminology threatens to contaminate 
Christian theology. 76 (It is not at all obvious from this that Jerome 
intends to marry Christian theology and Aristotelian philosophy; 
if anything at all, this is a marriage of convenience.) But, true to 
form, Jerome does not argue that Christ experienced emotions and 
that therefore Christians can be perfectly justified in following the 
Lord in this way. Instead, in a moment of inconsistency or lapse of 
hypocrisy, he quotes Virgil’s Aeneid and Horace s Satires to establish 
that emotions are natural for humans who are composites of body 
and soul. 77 What his scathing remarks indicate is that the term 
apatheia fosters misunderstanding, in that it suggests immunity to 
the movements of the mind—which, Jerome contends, is impossi¬ 
ble for such composite beings. There is no doubting that Jerome 
intended to bowdlerize Evagrian doctrine as maliciously as possi¬ 
ble, but that ought not keep us from taking the point. Jerome 
forcefully indicates that Rufinus, Evagrius and even Clement 
(whose teaching falls under Jeromes censure) have failed to present 
a satisfactory account of Christian apatheia . 78 

But Jerome goes further and draws into his tirade the claim that 
Christians can be sinless. This in effect links the Origenists and 
Pelagians—Jeromes adversaries of the day. We should note what 
Jerome says of the passions according to the adherent of apatheia : 
they are “pulled out from the minds, and neither root nor branch of 
the vices remains in any man, through meditation on virtue and 

74 Deanima 1.4, 408b29-30. 

75 Eud. Ethics 2.3, 1221a22. 

76 Ep . 133.2. 

77 Ep. 133.1. The quotations are Aeneid 6.733-4 and Satire 1.3.68-69. 

78 It would seem that this resistance to apatheia as having too many misleading conno¬ 
tations can also be found in middle Stoics, such as Panaetius. See Aulus Gellius, 
Noct. Att. 12.5.10 and M. van Straaten. Panttius. Sa vie, ses Merits etsa doctrine avec 
une edition de$ fragments , pp. 181-90. Amsterdam, 1946. 
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assiduous practice of it.” Because they are vices, they are therefore 
sinful—and to be without them is to be without the most insidi¬ 
ous, but basic, form of sin, so to be sinless. Consequendy, Jerome 
claims, to maintain apatheia is to maintain sinlessness (dvapdp- 
ttjtos j. 79 The claim is compressed, but we must recall that Justin 
had already linked the passions to corruption and death—all of 
which, according to patristic interpretation of the Fall, are conse¬ 
quences of sin. Jeromes anxieties are not as far-fetched as some 
have suggested, though they may well not have been completely 
justified by the circumstances. And it is precisely within the de¬ 
bates with Pelagius that the two authors who are the primary foci of 
this essay articulated their positions in the debate about apatheia. 

The Pelagians’ call for perfection extending to sinlessness 80 
posed an acute problem for Augustine and for Cassian—who 
would both consequently be put in the awkward position of main¬ 
taining the efficacy of the sacraments, while apologizing for 
lapses. 81 As monks and indeed monastic founders, Cassian and Au¬ 
gustine were less committed to instantaneous transformation and 
more devoted to incremental development in sanctity. 82 On the 
front of human will, they both recognized that this development 
must be consolidated and gradually brought to perfection. The 
process is quite different than the radical break suggested in 
Pelagius’ descriptions of baptismal renewal. 83 In place of an imme¬ 
diate reworking of the fallen man, Augustine and Cassian present 
the Christian life, particularly in its otherworldly and ascetic orien- 

79 Ep. 133.3. 

80 See Pelagius’ AdDemetriadem , De virginitate , De leg. div.> De vita chr. and the anon¬ 
ymous letter De impeccantia. 

81 For Augustine, see De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1.25.28; for Cassian, see Conf. 23. 

82 Civ Dei 14.11.28-29. 

83 This is expressed quite clearly in De virg. 16.2, and is a constant of Pelagian thought. 
See T. Bohlin. Die Theologie des Pelagius und ihre Genesis. Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift 9. Uppsala/Wiesbaden, 1957, pp. 29-45; P. Brown. “Pelagius and his sup¬ 
porters: aims and environment,” pp. 195-297. In Religion and Society in the Age of 
Saint Augustine. London, 1972. (Reprinted from JTS> ns 19 [1968] 93-113); and 
see now S. Their. Kirche hei Pelagius. Patristische Texte und Studien 50. Berlin, 
1999. 
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tation, as the steady reconfiguration of desire from love of self to 
love of God. Far from being apologists for mediocrity, however, 
they were rather prudent spiritual fathers whose ultimate aim for 
their charges was nothing less radical than the reintegration of the 
human into the proper image and likeness of God. But in order to 
obtain that “condition of complete simplicity // (Costing not less 
than everything)” so powerfully described by Eliot, 84 first the will 
must be redirected and new habits must be formed. 

Augustine’s City of God 14 does not provide instruction for real¬ 
izing this transformation (for that we should look to his Rule); but 
what he provides there instead is the framework for this instruc¬ 
tion. By describing the Edenic state, Augustine anticipates the ful¬ 
fillment of the Christian life when God makes up the whole of His 
City. But let us begin as Augustine begins—with the current plight 
of humankind. In the first place, it is well to listen to an extract 
from Augustine about the body: 

And so we are weighed down by the corruptible body. And 
yet, knowing that the cause of our being weighed down is not 
the nature and substance of our body, but its corruption, we 
therefore do not wish to be stripped of it, but to be clothed 
with the immortality of the body. For then there will still be a 
body, but since it will not be corruptible, it will not be a bur¬ 
den. Now, therefore, “the corruptible body weighs down the 
soul, and the earthly habitation depresses the mind as it med¬ 
itates on many questions” (Wisdom of Solomon, 9:15). So 
then those who imagine that all the ills of the soul derive from 
the body are in error. 85 

The length of the extract is justified because a shockingly great 
number of people, even scholars of patristic writings, insinuate that 
even long after his return to the Church Augustine was a crypto- 
Manichaean. 86 Instead of disdain for the body, we find a balanced 

84 “The Four Quartets: Little Gidding, V.” in The Complete Poems and Plays y 1909- 
1950 , p. 145. New York, n.d. 

85 Civ Dei 14.3.7.1 have consulted Bettenson for most of my translations, but have 
made an effort to keep them substantially closer to the Latin than he has done. H. 
Bettenson. St Augustine. City of God. New York: Penguin, 1984. 
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and quite humane affirmation in accordance with St Paul that the 
present body will be “clothed in immortality” (2 Cor 5:1-4). Au¬ 
gustine also recalls Justins implicit connection of the body’s cor¬ 
ruption, passibility and death, and he specifies that “the corruption 
of the body that weighs down the soul is not the cause of the first 
sin, but its punishment.” 87 This assertion leads Augustine to reflect 
on the nature of the first sin. What he proposes is a theme that runs 
through the rest of Book 14, and indeed the rest of the City ofGod. 
He writes, 

It is not by having flesh (which the Devil does not have), but 
by living according to his own standard, that is, according to 
human standards, that man has become like the Devil ... 

And so when man lives according to the standard of truth, he 
does not live according to his own standard, but according to 
God’s standard. 88 

Since God is the Truth (Jn 14:6), when the first father deviated 
from God’s standard he fell from the truth and thus approximated 
the behavior of the Devil, “the father of lies” (Jn 8:44). But of 
course God created humans for Himself, such that our hearts are 
restless till they rest in Him. 89 So by pursuing autonomy, by living 
according to human standards, man has become separated from 
God. The results are disastrous. 

The very reality of humans is compromised, since existence is a 
property that humans derive from their relationship to God. 90 By 

86 This phenomenon is not necessarily evidence of obtuseness. Elizabeth Clark’s anal¬ 
ysis of the debate between Julian of Eclanum and Augustine about sexuality is a no¬ 
table example of perceptiveness and clarity. Professor Clark impressively 
reconstructs Julian’s argument and makes it quite clear why Julian thought he had 
Augustine over the barrel of Manichaeanism. But in spite of the excellent results her 
sympathy for Julian allows, it comes at the steep cost of perpetuating the untenable 
and unjustifiable claim that Augustine’s attitude toward the body is distinctly 
Manichaean. See her “Vitiated Seeds and Holy Vessels: Augustine’s Manichean 
Past,” in Ascetic Piety and Women's Faith: Essays on Late Ancient Christianity, 
pp. 291-349. Studies in Women and Religion 20. Lewiston, NY, 1986. 

87 Civ Dei 14.3.8; cf. 14.12.31. 

88 Ibid., 14.3.8-4.8. 

89 See Confessions 1.1. 

90 Civ Dei 14.13.32. 
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arrogating to himself the privilege of self-rule, man has become less 
real. When we follow this course, we cart only exacerbate the 
misery that stems from being estranged from our true happiness. 
“Why is this, except that well-being for man is from God (and he 
deserts Him by falling short), not from himself (and he falls short 
by living according to his own standards)?” 91 In this remark we 
detect a critique of the radical autonomy of humans vis-4-vis God 
endorsed by Pelagius. 92 For Augustine, man is strictly incapable of 
goodness apart from God and “free servitude [sc., to God] is in his 
best interest.” 93 The consequence of living according to God is 
quite striking: “You live according to human standards, not ac¬ 
cording to God’s standards; if you lived according to them, you 
would be gods.” 94 Thus Augustine analyzes the human condition. 
Our problem is that we attempt to find satisfaction on our own 
terms. This inevitably debases us. We must turn to God and live ac¬ 
cording to Gods standards. If we do this, the results are glorious. 

It is in this context that Augustine introduces his discussion of 
emotions. “It is important of what sort the human will is, since if it 
is perverted, it will have perverted emotions; but if it is correct, they 
will not only be blameless, but even praiseworthy.” 95 This assertion 
has the consequence of valorizing a whole range of emotional re¬ 
sponses, a range that Augustine stipulates must be controlled by 
God’s standards: 

Hence both the good and the bad have experiences of will, 
caution and happiness; and, to say the same thing with other 
words, both the good and the bad have experiences of desire, 
fear and joy. But the former do so in a good way and the latter 
in a bad way—just as for humans the will is either perverted 
or correct. 96 

Later, Augustine will affirm that properly ordered emotions have a 

91 Ibid., 14.4.10. 

92 See esp. Ad Demetriadem 3.1-3, 8.1. 

93 Civ Dei 14.15.35. 

94 Ibid. 14.4.11. 

95 Ibid. 14.6.13. 

96 Ibid. 14.8.19. 
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sterling justification for Christians—“For in Him who had a real 
human body and a real human soul, there was no false human feel¬ 
ing.” 97 With this claim, and a long dossier of scriptural texts to sup¬ 
port it, 98 Augustine makes Christological orthodoxy the criterion 
for discerning Gods standards. He also makes it considerably 
harder to dismiss Christians’ emotions as inappropriate. 

Only now does Augustine address himself to the question of 
apatheia, which he tentatively glosses as impassibilitas?^ His assess¬ 
ment merits another quotation: 

Now, since it is obtained in the soul, not the body, if it is to be 
understood as a life without the feelings which occur against 
reason and which perturb the thoughts, it is clearly good and 
greatly to be desired; but it does not belong to this present 
life. 100 

Augustine’s basis for rejecting apatheia in the present life is quite 
simply that sinlessness in this life is impossible, per the witness of 
1 John 1:8: “If we say that there is no sin in us, we are fooling our¬ 
selves and the truth is not in us.” But he has more to say on the mat¬ 
ter. “Moreover, if it is to be called apatheia when the mind cannot 
be touched by any feeling at all, who would not judge this stupor to 
be the worst of all vices?” 101 In the future life, fear and grief will be 
gone, but love and gladness will abide. Even now, though, it would 
be a dangerous mistake to reject salutary fear and corrective pain, 
which are morally improving and promote life “according to God’s 
standards,” for the sake of the lofty ideal of apatheia. Still, this is not 
Augustine’s final word on the subject. In conclusion, he writes, 
“But it is clearly to be hoped for in that blessed life, which is prom¬ 
ised to be everlasting.” 1 

97 Ibid., 14.9.22. 

98 E.g., Mk 3:5; Jn 11:15, 35; Lk 22:15; Mt 26:38. 

99 Civ Dei 14.9.23; note how Augustine introduces the word: quae si Latine posset 
impassibilitas diceretur, 

100 Ibid. 

101 Ibid ; 14.9.23-4. 

102 Ibid. 14.9.24; cf. Enarr. in ps. 83.17 : “Erit enim postea etiam bonum tuum quod 
desideras; requies, aeternitas, immortalitas, impassibilitas erit postea: ipsa sunt bona 
quae servat Deus iustis suis.” CCSL 39, p. 1161:12.15. 
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To take stock of what we have seen so far, against the interpreta¬ 
tion of Clement and Evagrius, Augustine precludes apatheia from 
the present life. Though there is no indication that he was aware of 
the fact, Augustine has an ancient precedent in Justin Martyr for 
deferring apatheia until the “blessed life.” 103 Augustine was also 
like Justin, but far more articulate, in connecting passions to the 
fallen condition. More than this, he advances another important 
consideration, quite similar to Jeromes, that humans are compos¬ 
ite creatures. As such, it is natural for humans to change and there¬ 
fore to experience emotions. (The Latin term I have been translat¬ 
ing as “emotion” primarily means simply “movement.”) Because 
human nature is ineradicably good, these emotions are in principle 
good. In consequence of the fall, however, they are generally per¬ 
verted. However, at the Incarnation of God, Christ provided us 
with an example of life “according to Gods standards” and He as¬ 
sists us with every faltering step we make in accordance with those 
standards. 104 This process involves assimilating to godly actions 
and indeed godly emotions (such is the force of Augustine’s anti- 
Docetic insistence that Christ had feelings). As the assimilation 
progresses, certain emotions will be reinforced and others will be 
redeemed. In the end, the full complement of emotions available to 
the perfected Christian will be determined by God’s standards. But 
of course this end will not come in the present life; rather, it is the 
attainment of that end which will beatify the blessed life. 

On Augustine’s refined understanding of the term, apatheia can 
provide an excellent basis for insight into the original human con¬ 
dition in Eden. Thus, he writes, 

Their love for God and amongst themselves was unperturbed 
(imperturhatus) while the spouses lived in faithful and sincere 

103 There is of course no reason to suppose that literary evidence is exhaustive evidence 
—or would be, even if it were complete. We ought not play “connect-the-dots M 
with the texts. It is sufficient to note the similarities without further speculation. 
After all, both Augustine and Justin (and, for that matter, Clement, Evagrius and 
Jerome) had a common commitment to Christianity. 

104 This book is not a Christological treatise, and so the account of who Christ is and 
what He does is tailored to the discussion at hand. 
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society, and from this great love was joy, since what was loved 
was not lacking for their enjoyment. There was a tranquil 
avoidance of sin (<devitatio tranquilla peccati), which so long 
as it remained no evil of any sort whatsoever intruded that 
would cause sadness. 105 

Because Augustine from the beginning drew considerations about 
the human body into his treatment of apatheia, it comes as no sur¬ 
prise that he incorporates a discussion of the Edenic state of the 
body into his reconstruction of their emotional life. “How happy, 
then, they were and they were agitated by no perturbations of soul 
(nullis agitabantur perturbationibus animoruni), grieved by no ill- 
health of body....” 6 He claims that they would have been able to 
fulfill God’s commandment and blessing, “Increase and multiply” 
(Gen 1:28) while preserving this constancy intact—but for the sin 
they committed. Their prelapsarian condition was, quite simply, a 
foretaste of the perfection that must now await the restoration of 
the resurrection of the dead. 107 

Augustine’s hypothetical account of life before the fall is ex¬ 
tended even further. He contemplates how exactly it would have 
been possible for Adam and Eve to “increase and multiply.” The 
suggestion that this should be taken strictly as an allegory referring 
to spiritual progress is firmly rejected. 108 Augustine trenchandy in¬ 
sists that Paradise was not simply a spiritual state but was a physical 
reality as well, 109 and that humans have been embodied from the 
beginning. 110 Reproduction, therefore, is the primary referent of 
the divine blessing, and this reproduction was from the beginning 
to be physical. Augustine’s conjecture about how this would have 
come about is rooted in his absolute rejection of the claim that lust 
is basic for human reproduction. 111 As a disordered emotion, lust 

105 Civ Dei 14.10.26. 

106 Ibid. 14.10.26-27. 

107 Ibid. 14.10.27. 

108 Ibid. 14.21.44-22.47. 

109 Ibid. 14.11.29. 

110 Ibid. 14.12.31. 

111 Ibid. 14.26.53-54. 
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simply did not exist for humans before the fall. It is worth bearing 
in mind Augustine’s claim about the evil of an evil will: “Though 
an evil will is not natural but unnatural because it is a vice, still it be¬ 
longs to the nature of which it is a vice, for it cannot exist except in a 
nature.” 112 Likewise, any vice—such as unnatural emotions—does 
not exist apart from the nature of which it is a vice. In consequence 
of this, before Adam and Eve fell they knew no lust. Nevertheless, 
they had received from God the blessing to procreate. How Augus¬ 
tine resolves the evident paradox of conceiving of sexual inter¬ 
course that is free of lust tells us at least as much about how he un¬ 
derstands fallen sexuality, so let us first turn to that before 
considering his speculative position about Edenic sexuality. 

Noting that the Latin term for the genitals is pudenda or “things to 
be ashamed of,” Augustine attempts to explain the shame that they 
cause. It comes as no surprise that he would speak from what he 
knows and, since Augustine was a man, his discussion draws from 
distinctively masculine experiences. Though Augustine in fact in¬ 
cludes Eve in talking of the sexual consequences of the fall—she, too, 
clothed herself with fig-leaves, after all (Gen 3:7)—his primary evi¬ 
dence for the shamefulness of fallen human sexuality is the phenom¬ 
enon of spontaneous penile erection. “When this [initial] grace was 
removed, so that their disobedience would be punished by a corre¬ 
sponding penalty, a certain impudent novelty appeared in the move¬ 
ments of their body, on account of which nakedness became inde¬ 
cent.” 1 13 Augustine insists on the fittingness of the poena reciproca, as 
when he notes that before the fall “the flesh did not yet, as it were, 
provide testimony of mans disobedience by disobedience of its 
own.” 114 What is shameful in this state of affairs is mans inability to 
control his own body. What is appropriate in it is that man is thereby 
reminded that his integrity depends upon his “free servitude” to 
God. Insofar as man has rejected his appropriate place of subservi¬ 
ence to God, he finds himself in the disgraceful predicament of 

112 Ibid. 14.11. 

113 Ibid. 14.17.39. 

114 Ibid. 
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being unable to control his genitals’ movement when they move 
“contrary to right will.” 115 Augustine writes. 

Thus, this libido without doubt shames human nature, and 
righdy so. In its disobedience, which subjected the body’s 
genital organs to its own emotions alone and snatched them 
from the will’s authority, is sufficiendy shown what the retri¬ 
bution of that man’s first disobedience is. 116 

He returns to this theme throughout the discussion: “And so man 
was given to himself, since he had forsaken God by pleasing himself 
and, disobedient to God, he could not obey himself.” 117 

Just as Augustine claims that living according to God’s standards 
allows humans to experience a full range of emotions, he also indi¬ 
cates that it allows humans a greater degree of control over their 
bodies. “For when the soul conquers itself in an orderly fashion, so 
that the irrational emotions are subordinated to its reason and in¬ 
tellect, that is a laudable and virtuous victory, provided that it is 
also subjected to God.” 118 Corresponding to the state of emotional 
activity measured according to God’s standards is the state of 
psychosexual integration in which the will, not lust, dominates the 
genitals. In such a state, they will no longer be called pudenda, since 
they will no longer be shameful. 119 Augustine is perfectly aware 
that “there is now no example by which to demonstrate how it 
could have come to pass” that sexual activity apart from lust would 
have been possible. 120 Nevertheless, with his definition that lust is a 
vice and therefore could not have played a role in the process and 
with a set of parallels drawn from physiology close to hand, Augus¬ 
tine is prepared to offer some tentative conclusions. 

He notes that we can willfully move our hands and feet in order 
to accomplish tasks. 121 But he also observes that soft tissue can be 

115 Ibid. 14.19.42. 

116 Ibid. 14.20.44. 

117 Ibid. 14.24.52. 

118 Ibid. 14.23.48. 

119 Ibid. 

120 Ibid. 14.23.47. 

121 Ibid. 
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deliberated moved—facial muscles and the mouth, for example. 122 
Moreover, even the lungs, “the softest of the internal organs and for 
that reason protected in the cavity of the chest,” are responsive to 
the will. 123 In addition to these examples, Augustine refers in 
passing to the sophisticated musculature of animals and to anom¬ 
alous physical abilities of people (wiggling the ears, crying at will, 
and so forth): “Some, without any stink, emit from the derriere at 
will such a number of sounds that they would even appear to sing 
from that region.” 124 So Augustine has a string of cases of incredi¬ 
ble physical feats to offer anyone who objects that what is incredi¬ 
ble is impossible. And he has examples of voluntary control over 
all sorts of other parts of the body. His solution, then, is really 
quite simple. 

Then, when it would have been necessary and to the extent 
that it would have been necessary, the man would have sown 
the seed of posterity, and the woman would have begotten it, 
with their genital organs moved by will, not aroused by 
libido. 125 

He offers a lengthier description later that expands upon this 
account by providing additional detail. For our purpose, the most 
significant of these details are Augustine’s descriptions of the 
emotional states of the man and the woman. The conception is 
described as occurring “with tranquility of soul and no corruption 
of the body’s integrity”; at the woman’s delivery, “not with groans of 
sorrow, but with the impulse of maturation, the womb would 

i oc * 

relax.” Once more, sexuality is linked with that emotional poise 
lauded by Augustine and best described as “imperturbability.” 

We should also take note of how Augustine prefaces this long de¬ 
scription, which by his own admission is hand-wringingly graphic. 
In such a state as he describes, “there would be no cause for modesty 
to object when I wish to discuss this diligently, no reason for de- 

122 Ibid. 14.24.50. 

123 Ibid. 

124 Ibid. 14.24.50-51. 

125 Ibid. 14.24.50. 

126 Ibid. 14.26.54. 
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cency to compel me to asking pardon, with an apology to chaste 
ears.” 127 His concluding remarks are equally telling: 

We are speaking of things that are now shameful. And there¬ 
fore, although we have conjectured as best we could how 
these things might have been before they were shameful, nev¬ 
ertheless it is necessary that our discussion be restrained by 
modesty that calls us back, rather than being furthered by 
such little eloquence as is available to us. 128 

Once again, he returns to the theme of imperturbability, though 
now to re-emphasize that it is not perfectly available here. His pro¬ 
logue hints that in some measure it is possible for Christians to dis¬ 
cuss emotionally volatile topics (in this case, the emotion is shame) 
without being perturbed by them. His epilogue indicates that this 
is no license for irresponsible behavior, since imperturbability is 
neither universally nor uniformly distributed among Christians. 

Thus, Augustine’s discussion of human sexuality shows evidence 
of his episcopal and pastoral sensibilities. It is aimed at exhorting 
the faithful to the moral behavior befitting Christians and at com¬ 
bating misunderstanding and confusion about human nature, the 
purpose of life and our responsibilities. But the discussion also at¬ 
tests to Augustine’s ascetic and indeed monastic character as well. 
This aspect can be easily missed—he spends the bulk of his time 
talking about marital sexual relations, after all. Still, we must recall 
that woven throughout his treatment of sex in marriage are terms 
from the monastic discussion of the day on the subject of apatheia. 
Augustine’s verdict on that score, we have observed, was that 
apatheia is a laudable goal, but one that cannot be fully attained 
before the resurrection when humankind will be restored. What he 
flatly rejects—emotionlessness—is actually quite far from what 
champions of apatheia like Evagrius were endorsing. Indeed, Au¬ 
gustine’s own description of one with unwavering direction who is 
not only steady in emotional turbulence, but even deploys emotion 
to further his spiritual progress is happily compatible with the 

127 Ibid. 14.23.49. 

128 Ibid. 14.26.54. 
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sketches of the Christian life that emerge from Evagrius’ works. 
Augustine’s imperturbabilitas thus affirms all that Evagrius’ 
apatheia affirms, but (unlike the Evagrian doctrine) it cannot be 
misconstrued as an endorsement of unfeeling. To this extent, Au¬ 
gustine clarifies Evagrius. 

A final word about Augustine’s examination of apatheia is in order 
before turning to Cassian. Time and again, Augustine asserts that 
the whole sorry state of affairs in which we find ourselves has arisen 
because Adam and his offspring have attempted self-rule rather than 
submitting to the rightful governance of God. This disobedience has 
profoundly disrupted every aspect of human life—a fact that is evi¬ 
dent not only in our disordered psychologies, but even in our very 
own bodies. The brokenness that we encounter every day is attribut¬ 
able ultimately to the widespread obstinate refusal to live according 
to God’s standards. And to be sure, the disruption is not limited to 
the intra-personal level. It has great consequences on the inter-per¬ 
sonal level as well. So when we encounter Augustine’s great defini¬ 
tion of the two cities, we are well-prepared to recognize the enor¬ 
mous personal significance of what he says. We have seen it all 
worked out in his discussion of apatheia and human sexuality (a dis¬ 
cussion which is therefore central to the majestic, sweeping argu¬ 
ment of the City of God ). The classic definition is as follows: “And so 
two loves have made the two cities: that is to say, the love for self unto 
contempt of God has made the earthly city, but the love of God unto 
contempt of self has made the heavenly city.” 129 

Turning to John Cassian, we should first off acknowledge him as 
the preeminent Latin interpreter of Evagrius Ponticus. 130 Because 
he is often thought to have been the great adversary of Augustinian 
theology, scholars assessing Cassian’s appropriation of apatheia 
have often presumed that in this discussion (as in the discussion 

129 Ibid. 14.28.56. 

130 The basic works are S. Marsili, OSB. Giovanni Cassiano edEvagrioPontico. Dottrina 
sulla Carith e Contemplazione. Studia Anselmiana 6. Rome, 1936; and H.-O. 
Weber. Die SteUung des Johannes Cassianus zur ausserpachomianischen Monchs- 
tradition: Eine Quellenuntersuchung. Beitrage zur Geschichte des alten Monchtums 
und des Benediktinerordens 24. Miinster Westfalen, 1961. 
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about grace and freedom) Cassian opposed Augustinian innova¬ 
tions or misunderstandings on the basis of a better grasp of the mo¬ 
nastic theological tradition. 131 However, it seems that this view 
does not arise from consideration of the evidence, but it instead is 
superimposed upon the evidence. This can be seen from what 
Cassian has to say about sexuality and imperturbability. 

Although Cassian was a great promoter of developing a Latin 
vocabulary for monasticism and did not balk at incorporating 
Greek technical terms to further this project, 132 he never uses the 
word apatheia even once in his voluminous writings. Nonetheless, 
we do find unmistakable indications of apatheia even where 
Cassian does not use the word. One such instance is found in his 
early refutation of anthropomorphism, the great system rival to 
Origenism in the late fourth- to mid-fifth-century Egyptian 
deserts. 133 The anthropomorphites were accused by the Origenists 


131 Elsewhere I have sketched the history of this interpretation from Cassian’s own life¬ 
time to the mid-twentieth century. See A. Casiday, “Augustine, Cassian and De 
incamatione 7.27: a reconsideration.” Studia Patristica 33, sub prelo. The debate 
about Cassian’s perspective on apatheia in English can be found in the following 
sources: M. Colish. The Stoic Tradition form Antiquity to the Early Middles Ages 
2.114-22,221-25- Leiden, 1990. C. Stewart, OSB. “From Aoyo$to verbum: John 
Cassian’s Use of Greek in the Development of a Latin Monastic Vocabulary,” pp. 
20-21. In E. Rozanne Elder, ed., The Joy of Learning and the Love ofGod: Studies in 
Honor of Jean Leclercq. Cistercian Studies 160. Kalamazoo, MI, 1995. M. Sheridan, 
OSB. The controversy over andOeta: Cassian’s sources and his use of them.’ 
Studia Monastica 39 (1997) 287-310. C. Stewart, OSB. Cassian the Monk (hence¬ 
forth, CM ), pp. 42^47. Oxford Studies in Historical Theology. New York, 1998. 
M. Sheridan, OSB. “Job and Paul: Philosophy and Exegesis in Cassian’s sixth Con¬ 
ference.” Studia Monastica 42 (2000) 271-94. 

132 Stewart, “From Adyos" to verbum .” 

133 The major primary sources are Jerome, Epp. 82-100; Shenoute, Contra Origenistas\ 
VAbbatis Aphou (E. Drioton, ‘La discussion dun moine anthropomorphite...,’ 
Revue de TOrient chritien 20 (1915-17) 92-100, 113-128); Socrates, HE 6.7.1- 
20.3; Sozomen, HE 8.11; Palladius, V Chrys 6-7 ; Orosius, De err Prise et Orig t 
Augustine C. Prise et Orig, Sulpitius Severus Dialogues 1.6-7; Agatonicus, “On an¬ 
thropomorphism” (the testimony of a Coptic “Origenist”!); Cyril, Adv. Anthr.\ 
Rufinus, De adult, lib. Origenis, Apol. ad Anastaium, Apol. c. Hieronymum. Some 
important secondary works are V. Desprez. Le monachisme primitif. Des origines 
jusquau concile d’fphhe, pp. 281-83. Spirituality orientale, 72. Bygrolles en 
Mauges, 1998; A.-J. Festugifcre, OP. LesMoines d’Orient, I: Culture ou Saintete. In - 
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of a crass literal interpretation of biblical references to God, whence 
the disparaging term “anthropomorphism.” 134 When Cassian first 
rebuts this tendency, he does so in Book Eight of the Institutes , his 
treatment of the spirit of wrath. Here, Cassian insists that human 
emotions cannot be straightforwardly applied to God, “who is free 
from all emotion.” 135 Furthermore, this statement follows imme¬ 
diately after Cassian metaphorically interprets references to Gods 
mouth, eyes, hands, arms and white hair. Cassian’s significant asso¬ 
ciation of emotions with bodies is clear from the fact that he de¬ 
scribes God as “free from all emotion” while rejecting anthropo¬ 
morphic interpretations of Scripture. We find then that, at a 
stroke, Cassian has invoked two time-honored observations that 
undergird the doctrine of apatheia-. God is properly impassible 
( dnaOris '), and bodies are problematic because of their mutability 
and their consequent susceptibility to passions. 

In another passage, Cassian offers this very beautiful description 
of the effects of apatheia-. 

And when the mind has been established in such tranquillity 
or has been freed from the bonds of every fleshly passion, and 
the hearts attention is most tenaciously fastened upon the 
one and highest good, it will then fulfill that apostolic behest: 

“Pray without ceasing.” 136 

Production au monachisme oriental pp. 83—91. Paris, 1961; A. Guillaumont, Les 
‘Kiphalaia Gnostica*d’£vagre le Pontique et Vhistoire de UOrigtnisme chez les Grecs et 
chezles Syriens , pp. 59-80 (esp. 59-61). Patristica Sorboncnsia 5. Paris, 1962; B. 
Studer, “Antropomorfismo,” in A. di Berardino, ed. Dizionario Patristico e di 
Antichith Cristiane, 1 , coll. 262-64. Rome, 1983; and, bearing more directly on 
Conf. 10 , Carruthers, The Craft of Thought: Meditation, rhetoric, and the making of 
images, 400-1200 , pp. 69-81. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature, 34. 
Cambridge, 1998 (a brilliant discussion that distinguishes the doctrinal and cogni¬ 
tive meanings of similtudino and imago)', Stewart, CM pp. 86-90,95-99. Now es¬ 
tablished as a contemporary classic, Clark’s Origenist Controversy (Princeton, 1992) 
is a thorough overview of the events—though discretion is needed in the case of her 
theological conjectures. She treats the relevant material on p. 66. 

134 Brian Daley has shown that the term “Origenism” was used in a sense no less depre¬ 
catory than the term “anthropomorphite” was. B. Daley, SJ. “What did ‘Origenism’ 
mean in the Sixth Century?” In G. Dorival, ed. Origeniana Sexta, pp. 627-38. 
Leuven, 1995. 

135 Inst . 8.4.3. 
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This obviously reflects Evagrius’ claim that apatheia precedes 
prayer. It also draws out the fixity of purpose combined with tran¬ 
quility characteristic not only of Evagrian apatheia , but of Augus- 
tinian imperturbabilitas as well. Cassians treatment is distinctive, 
however, when he equates this steadfastness to being crucified to 
the fear of the Lord. 37 

In another case, Cassian provides what we can take as a Latin 
paraphrase of apatheia. 

For what else does it mean not to be envious, not to be boastful, 
not to be angry, not to do evil, not to seek the things that are 
one’s own, not to rejoice over iniquity, not to think evil and all 
the rest, if not always to offer to God a perfect and utterly clean 
heart (cor perfectum atque mundissimum) and to keep it un¬ 
touched by any passion (intactum a cunctis perturbationibus )?, 

asks Abba Moses, with an enormously significant rhetorical flour¬ 
ish. 138 The last clause, “untouched by any passion,” intactum a 
cunctis perturbationibus, is an exact Latin explication of apatheia 
that even preserves the negative quality of the alpha privative. 139 
Dom Salvatore Marsili splendidly called this and another similar 
passage grandi giri di parole, “great loops of language.” 140 But even 
if this is just an impressive circumlocution, we are justified in won¬ 
dering what the word apatheia could possibly have added to this 
passage. 

All of this suggests that he deliberately avoided the term. Given 
the importance of the term in Evagrius’ theology and Cassians 
penchant for Greek technical terms, there is no other plausible 
reason for him not to have used it. 141 In the event, the challenge 

136 Conf. 9.6.5; cf. Conf. 12.11.1, 11.14. 

137 Inst. 4.35. 

138 Conf. 1.6.3; emph. added. 

139 Marsili, p. 113 n. 1, noted this passage, but he did not elaborate on it. Cicero’s Cato 
translates ttczGos as perturbatio , after discarding the more vivid (and arguably more 
accurate) morbus; see De finibus 3.10.33. 

140 Ibid. In the body of the monograph, he is slightly more restrained, calling them 
merely circonlocuzioni. 

141 Sheridan, "The controversy over cnraQeia? p. 309, has argued that no Latin words 
equivalent to apatheia were available to Cassian. Even if this is the case, surely noth- 
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that faces us is attempting to sort out whether Cassian substituted 
for it a single term, or whether he preferred to use a range of terms 
to capture the significance of apatheia. In his excellent recent 
monograph on Cassian, Columba Stewart gives pride of place to 
“purity of heart” (puritas cordis ), 142 while recognizing that Cassian 
uses a wealth of terms that “are reminiscent of Evagrian apatheia,” 
such as tranquillitas, stabilitas, firmitas, patientia, constantia, 
immobilitas and integritas . 143 Stewarts commendable thorough¬ 
ness is a model of philological research combined with theological 
insight; 144 what might seem a dubious task (tracking down remi¬ 
niscences ?) is thus rigorously pursued to great effect. But rather than 
following him by connecting all the terms used by Cassian that are 
reminiscent of apatheia , we will focus instead on Cassians discus¬ 
sions of sexuality. 

When Cassian introduces Abba Chaeremon’s conference on 
chastity, he significandy places it between Chaeremon’s confer¬ 
ences on perfection and grace. The same structure is evident in the 
cycle of Conferences 21-23. In Conf. 21, Abba Theonas endorses 
moderation—the great key to Cassianic asceticism and an invalu¬ 
able prerequisite for attaining perfection, linked explicitly to chas¬ 
tity by Cassian, for instance, at Inst. 6.23. In Theonas’ second con¬ 
ference in the series, Conf. 22, he addresses the topic of nocturnal 
emissions of semen. And in his third and final conference, Theonas 
speaks on the question of sinlessness. In both sequences, then, 
Cassian dedicates the central conference to chastity. But it should 
not escape our attention that these cycles also address some of the 
burning questions that emerged during the Pelagian contro¬ 
versy. 145 Therefore we have prima facie evidence that what Cassian 

ing would have kept him for inserting the word apatheia with a Latin paraphrase. 

142 Stewart, CM , pp. 42—43. 

143 Ibid. p. 46; see also Stewart’s copious references: pp. 168-69, nn. 46-52. 

144 It is odd, however, that Stewart does not draw into this analysis the terms 
perturbation inlaesum and intactus —all of which were associated with apatheia by 
Marsili: p. 115 n. 1. Note that only one word in Stewart’s list of equivalent terms is 
(like apatheia) a negative term: immobilitas. 

145 Stewart, CM, p. 166 n. 15, takes Conf 23 as Cassians response to Jerome’s Ad 
Ctesiphontem. Probably it is. But it is certainly a rejection of the Pelagian values cs- 
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says in these Conferences will be reasonably compared with the fore¬ 
going treatment of impertubabilitas in Augustinian theology. 

Restricting our attention to Conferences 12 and 22, we observe 
that Cassian does not impute sins against chastity to the body. 
Rather, he finds in them evidence of a disordered will. 146 Conse- 
quendy, Cassian rejects the notion that castration can solve monks’ 
problems with chastity. (This explains his somewhat bizarre preoc¬ 
cupation with the sexuality of eunuchs at Conf. 12.5.3.) When 
Cassian locates the relevant purity in the heart or mind, he does so 
in direct contrast to those who would locate impurity in the geni¬ 
tals. But when Cassian speaks of purity of the heart, he speaks spe¬ 
cifically of the goal of the monastic life. 147 This goal can only be re¬ 
alized by way of a deliberate commitment to ascetic practices. We 
are reminded of Clement of Alexandria’s insistence that the Chris¬ 
tian sage (gnostikos) cultivates detachment from the world. 148 
Struggling in this way, one can better receive the grace of God—as 
did Abba Serenus in a tale true to the highest tradition of Desert Fa¬ 
thers lore. 

With prayers day and night, then, and with fasting and vigils, 
he pleaded tirelessly for internal chastity of heart and soul. 
When he saw that he had obtained the answer to his prayers 
and that all the seething emotions of fleshly lust in his heart 
were extinguished, inflamed as it were by the sweetest taste of 
purity, he was the more athirst with zeal for chastity and be¬ 
gan to pursue fasting and supplication still more intendy. 

Thus the mortification of this passion, which had been be¬ 
stowed on his inner man by a gift of God, might achieve such 
external purity as well that in fact he would no longer be dis¬ 
turbed by that simple and natural movement which is 
aroused in even children and infants. [...] As he was untir¬ 
ingly devoung himself with constant supplicadon and tears 
to the request he had made, there came to him an angel in a 

poused in the anonymous letter De impeccantia. 

146 This is sated very concisely at Inst. 6.12. 

147 Cf. Conf. 1.7.4, where Cassian associates purity and tranquility of the mind with the 
goal of the monastic life. 

148 Conf. 12.5.5. 
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vision of the night. He seemed to open his belly, pull out a 
kind of fiery tumor from his bowels, cast it away, and restore 
all his entrails to their original place. “Behold,” he said, “the 
impulses of your flesh have been cut out, and you should 
know that today you have obtained that perpetual purity of 
body which you have faithfully sought.” Let it suffice to say 
briefly that this came from the grace of God, which was be¬ 
stowed on the man in question in a remarkable way. 149 

Thus Gods grace sustains and strengthens the monks’ resolve. 150 

The great virtue that Chaeremon recommends to this end is pa¬ 
tience. 151 Together with meekness, patience helps quench the 
flames of the heart: “For the heat of the body will not decrease 
unless the outbursts of the heart are previously restrained.” 152 Or, 
as Cassian puts it at Inst. 6.17, “Thus the furnace of our flesh, 
which the Babylonian king does not cease to stoke with the im¬ 
pulses of carnal suggestions, may be quenched by the dew of the 
Holy Spirit descending into our hearts.” Along these lines, 
Chaeremon interprets the beatitude “Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth” (Mt 5:4). According to Chaeremon, the 
earth that the meek shall inherit is none other than the body. This 
in turn means that the integration of the mind in its proper state of 
meekness allows for the integration of the body in its proper state 
of chastity. 153 This is not a state attained without great trials and 
tribulations, however. Chaeremon s description of a monk who has 
made great progress in the acquisition of chastity indicates that 
many setbacks occur. He significantly links these to gloating, citing 
Ps 29:7: “I said in my prosperity: I will never fall.” But of course 
such stability does not belong to humans—it belongs to God; and 
prideful assertions of the sort Chaeremon relates invariably indi¬ 
cate a rupture in the relationship with God that gives humans sta- 

149 Conf. 7.2.1-2. 

150 Cf. the intriguing hypothesis advanced by D.J. MacQueen. “John Cassian and 
Grace and Free Will, with Particular Reference to Institutio XII and Collatio XIII,” 
RTAMU (1977) 5-28. 

151 Conf. 12.6.1-6. 

152 Conf. 12.6.1. 

153 Cf. Conf. 12.8.5-6. 
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bility. 154 Related to this is Chaeremons endorsement of the sharp 
distinction of chastity from continence that we have found in both 
Clement and Evagrius. 155 But Chaeremon specifies something 
that was not stated by either Evagrius or Clement: it is the grace of 
God that guarantees the perpetual enjoyment of chastity. 156 

Anecdotal evidence (e.g., Serenus’ story) makes it clear that this 
sort of chastity is obtainable in the present life. But we should not 
forget the fact that Serenu s case is by Cassian s admission highly ex¬ 
ceptional. For the normative case, in place of Serenus angelic sur¬ 
gery we have the protracted approximation to virtue, punctuated 
by bitter lapses. Cassian does not deny that the virtue of chastity is 
obtained in this life, and he does not deny that by Gods grace it can 
be finally stabilized. 157 But he indicates that perfection is found in¬ 
frequently, even amongst the most devoted. There are several 
grades of chastity, however, and progress from one to the next is to 
be attempted in all humility. The grades are as follows: 

The first degree of chastity is that the monk not succumb to 
the attacks of the flesh while keeping vigils and the second, 
that his mind not dwell on voluptuous thoughts. Third, that 
he be not moved to even the slightest concupiscence at the 
sight of a woman. Fourth, that during vigils he not endure 
even the slightest movement of the flesh. Fifth, that if the rea¬ 
son of a discussion or necessity of a reading brings on the 
memory of human generation, the lightest hint of assent to 
voluptuous action not touch upon the mind. But he should 
contemplate it with a tranquil and pure gaze of the heart as a 

154 See also Conf. 12.15.3. 

155 Conf. * 12.10.1-11.5; cf. Inst. 6.4-5. 

156 Conf. 12.4.2-4; cf. Inst. 6.5-6 and Conf. 22.6.2-4, where Theonas makes the same 
point. Victor Godina has similarly noted, “Estamos ante la pureza de corazdn y 
tranquilidad de mente, que es la formula de Casiano pira expresar la aTrd0eLa. Pero 
en Casiano la apatheia no es algo preponderantemente filosdfico como en Clemente 
o Evagrio, sino algo evang^lico: la imitacidn de Cristo humilde.” V. Codina, SJ. El 
aspecto cristoldgico en la espiritualidad de Juan Casiano , p. 66. Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta 175. Rome, 1966. Without fully endorsing Fr. Codina’s assessment of 
Clement and Evagrius, I would agree without qualification to his description of 
Cassian. 

157 See Conf. 12.7. 
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certain simple business and service to the human need of the 
race. It should no more be affected by this recollection than it 
would be if the thought of making bricks or some such thing 
should graze the mind. The sixth degree of purity is that en¬ 
ticing fantasies of women not mock us even while asleep. 
While we may not consider this delusion sinful, still it is a 
sign of concupiscence concealed in the bone marrow. 158 

I would not deny that Cassian’s “purity of heart” is closely linked 
to apatheia , 159 to be compared in that way with Augustine’s imper¬ 
turbability. What I would insist, however, is that purity of heart is 
no translation of apatheia. Instead, it is an interpretation of that 
term. Too often one gets the impression that Cassians role was 
either on the one hand a simple conduit bearing eastern monasti- 
cism to the west, or on the other hand a political lackey organizing 
local monasticism to the advantage of the local bishops. What we 
have seen in the case of Cassians treatment of a trade La is that he is 
perfectly capable of standing on his own two feet. Setting aside the 
matter of Cassians indisputable efforts to bring Gallic monasti¬ 
cism in line with eastern standards, we need to recognize that 

158 Conf 12.7.3-4. Cassian returns to the “bone marrow” at Conf 22.3.1-6,22.6.5,7. 
Excess moisture was thought to be stored there. Eventually, it was thought, this 
moisture would be made into semen that would then be passed through the body. 
The parallel with Augustine’s apology for treating such a delicate topic ought not go 
unnoticed. 

159 In the Stoic Latin tradition, “tranquillity of heart” is actually closer in meaning to 
what Cassian affirms, and indeed Cassian uses the term himself ( tranquillitas mentis'. 
Inst. 5.32.2; Conf. 1.7.4, 9.2.1, 9.6.5, 18.16.4, 19.11.2; tranquillitas cordis: Conf 
11.9.2, 12.11.3, 15.10.3, 16.22.3, 19.6.5; tranquillitas animae: Conf. 19.6.5, 
19.14.7). Thus, at De tranquillitate animi 2.4, Seneca writes: “Ergo quaerimus, 
quomodo animus semper aequali secundoque cursu eat propitiusque sibi sit et sua 
laetus aspiciat et hoc gaudium non interrumpat, sed placido statu maneat nec 
adtollens se unquam nec deprimens. Id tranquillitas erit.” J. Basore, ed. Seneca. 
Moral Essays II y p. 214. Loeb Classical Library. Cambridge, MA, 1965. See also 
Cicero, De off. \ .69.1 thank Prof. Peter Brown for calling my attention to the Latin 
treatment of this theme. See also L. Th. A. Lori£, SJ. Spiritual Terminology in the 
Latin Translations of the Vita Antonii y pp. 123-26. Latinitas Christianorum 
Primaeva, 11. Nijmegen, 1955. In this section, Fr. Lories presentation of Cassian is 
accurate, but he is quite mistaken in his views on everyone else, having been misled, 
it would seem, by the secondary literature. 
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Cassian was a discerning and often keenly insightful theologian. 
Boniface Ramsey has rightly argued that Cassian was a discrimi¬ 
nating student of Augustine; 160 1 would add that he was a discrimi¬ 
nating student of Evagrius, as well. Endorsing the perspective ad¬ 
vanced by M. Olphe-Galliard, 161 Marcia Colish states in the 
judicious verdict concluding her study of Cassian’s debt to 
Stoicism: 

Cassian, he notes, however dependent he may have been on 
Evagrius, is actually more Stoic than his source. At the same 
time, Cassian’s Stoicism has been Christianized independ¬ 
ently, so that it can be integrated into an ethic in which man is 
not spiritually autonomous and in which he continually ex¬ 
periences moral conversion and backsliding. 162 

Cassian was no theologically dim storyteller, patching together 
whatever was readily available to make up a great yarn. Though evi¬ 
dence for it only crops up rarely, it is clear that Cassian was perfectly 
capable of outflanking Evagrius in questions of theology. We have 
seen this to be the case in Cassian’s critical reception of Evagrius’ 
teaching on apatheia. Rather than furtively attempting to bury his 
Evagrian roots, or disingenuously attempting to reinstate them 
purged only of the offensive term, Cassian in fact contributes to the 
formation of a critical Latin ascetic vocabulary. He has not scram¬ 
bled to preserve as much of Evagrius’ teaching as he could against 
the day when it would be unavailable. What he has done is distill 
Evagrius’ apatheia. By filtering off the aspects that could be mis¬ 
leading, Cassian has thereby clarified it. 163 Augustine lacked what¬ 
ever personal motivation Cassian might have had for undertaking 
the task. But nevertheless he too, like Cassian, furthered the pro¬ 
cess of refining the categories used by Western Christians to come 
to grips with their ascetic practices. 


160 B. Ramsey, O.P., “John Cassian: Student of Augustine” Cistercian Studies Quarterly 
28(1993) 5-15. 

161 M. Olphe-Galliard. “La puret^ de coeur d’aprfcs Cassien,” RAM 17(1936) 28-60. 

162 Colish, op cit, p. 120. 

163 See Sheridan, “The controversy over andOeia” pp. 309-10. 
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Conclusions 

An overview of what we have seen of ancient debates about 
apatheia brings this article to a close. The term was at the center of a 
sharp debate between Stoics and Peripatetics. For a Stoic like 
Andronicus, the passions are irrational emotions that should be 
eliminated and indeed can be eliminated by reason. Rational emo¬ 
tions pose no problem for Andronicus, so he ultimately sought not 
a cold, unfeeling person, but rather a person whose emotional re¬ 
sponses were informed and governed by reason. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, distinguished passions from emotions not on the basis 
of their acceptability according to reason, but instead with refer¬ 
ence to his philosophical anthropology. According to the Peripa¬ 
tetic view, emotions move the appetite of the intellect (i.e., the 
will); while passions move the appetite of the senses. For someone 
with this understanding of the terms, any suggestion that passions 
should be eliminated would clearly be ludicrous. How could such a 
thing be done? By contrast, Aristode taught that the passions 
should be moderated. 

The Greek Fathers, particularly the ascetic fathers, had little in¬ 
terest in these discussions. Nonplussed, they used the word fre¬ 
quently. The only important shift in the meaning of apatheia was 
that the word was drawn into a new moral framework in which the 
passions, to put it bluntly, were sinful. This new Christian theolog¬ 
ical context tended to preempt most of the philosophers’ ethical 
formulations. Beyond this, we have seen a difference in views on 
whether or not apatheia can be attained in the present life. Thus, 
Justin deferred apatheia to the afterlife, while Clement and 
Evagrius made apatheia a goal to be reached in this lifetime. 

The Latin Fathers, on the other hand, found themselves in a 
slightly different situation. Especially from the time of Cicero, 
Latin thinkers adopted a critical posture with respect to Greek phi¬ 
losophy. So in Ciceros discussion of apatheia , his critical remarks 
bespeak a self-assured detachment in the face of the Greek debates. 
We find exactly this, even with Ciceros influence explicitly ac¬ 
knowledged, in the descriptions of those debates offered by 
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Jerome, Augustine and Aquinas. The Latin Fathers give no impres¬ 
sion of trying to measure up against the illustrious philosophers of 
Ancient Greece. And though their inclination toward the Peripa¬ 
tetic position is evident, in place of actually weighing in on the 
debate, the Latins in their inimitably practical fashion eschewed 
the convoluted arguments altogether. One of their chief means of 
doing this was avoiding the contested term, apatheia. 

But the neady measured disdain evident in their appraisals of the 
Greek debates is merely a prelude. Augustine and Cassian in partic¬ 
ular go on to engage the problems themselves. Their results, like 
the terms they preferred to use in coming to those results, differed. 
Augustine, for instance, simply postponed imperturbabilitas until 
the afterlife, while Cassian was prepared to allow for miraculous 
cases of perfect chastity even now. More important than these dif¬ 
ferences, though, is their common engagement of the problem of 
apatheia in the realm of theological anthropology, with special ref¬ 
erence to Christian sexuality. By addressing themselves to the prob¬ 
lem in this way, they confirmed the Greek Fathers’ modification of 
the term apatheia and consequently the category of sin became a 
permanent (if sometimes tacit) feature in later discussions. Because 
Cassian and Augustine were both monks, they shared a commit¬ 
ment to overcoming the passions by means of ascetic struggle and 
the grace of God. This provided the ascetic context in which they 
each reconfigured the ancient Stoic doctrine so as to present it, 
baptized, to the Christian assembly. 
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The ethical Consequences 
of the Christian Conception of 
Nature as Created by God 

Torstein Theodor Tollefsen 

From an Orthodox point of view, the Christian dogma of creation 
is not to be seen as an isolated piece of doctrine. The creation of the 
world and of man should be understood as being due to the divine 
purpose of providing created beings with a share in divine 
perfections and of being deified. The doctrine of creation or, in 
general, of cosmology, therefore, should be connected with 
soteriology. In the words of a group of Orthodox theologians from 
a document produced in 1987: 

We may say that the cosmos provides the stage upon which 
humankind moves from creation to deification. Ultimately, 
however, the whole of the creation is destined to become a 
transfigured world, since the salvation of humankind neces¬ 
sarily involves the salvation of its natural home, the cosmos. 1 

Since the salvation of man involves the salvation of the cosmos, 
it is reasonable to think that human salvation somehow involves 
man’s relationship with the rest of nature and includes certain ethi¬ 
cal responsibilities towards nature. This concept of ethics includes, 
therefore, not only relations between human beings, but man’s re¬ 
lation to God, and to non-human creatures. In this paper I want to 
show that according to an Orthodox Christian point of view, the 
fact that God made the world implies that man has obligations to 
fulfill, obligations of importance for salvation. I shall start with the 
idea of the divine purpose of salvation and move on to the patristic 

1 The document was produced by representatives of twelve Orthodox churches in a 
meeting sponsored by the Programme on Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Cre¬ 
ation of the World Council of Churches. Cf. Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Cre¬ 
ation, Insights from Orthodoxy , ed. G. Limouris, 1990 WCC Publications, p. 3. 
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teaching of man as mediator between the world and God. The me¬ 
diator-doctrine gets its philosophical justification in the idea of 
man as a microcosm, a being which is related to all other beings in 
the cosmic whole. Against this background, I will discuss some of 
the consequences for man’s life in relation to fellow men and the 
rest of nature. 

In 1990, Father Stanley S. Harakas wrote: 

In the Orthodox ethical tradition, there can be no treatment 
of concrete and specific ethical issues, whether they be per¬ 
sonal, ecclesial or social, which are divorced from the funda¬ 
mental affirmations of the Orthodox Christian faith 
tradition. 2 

I believe this to be correct. It seems to be a fundamental idea of an¬ 
cient Christian thought that the creation of the world was due to an 
eternal and original feature of the divine being, viz. God’s philan¬ 
thropy. This is a typically Christian version of an old doctrine, in 
philosophy going back at least to Plato’s Timaeus , that the motiva¬ 
tion for the creative act was the divine goodness. 3 One of the most 
striking patristic witnesses to this conviction is found, I believe, in 
St Maximus the Confessor. Maximus points to “the mystery of 
Christ” as God’s purpose for the creation of the world. 4 The mys¬ 
tery of Christ, of course, is the mystery of the Incarnation. This 
mystery is not restricted to the historical life of Jesus Christ, be¬ 
cause, according to Maximus, the Logos has incarnated Himself in 
nature through His logoi (or divine Ideas), in the words of Scrip¬ 
ture, and by becoming flesh. 5 In The Four Hundred Chapters on 
Love (3.46), he emphasizes that creation was for the sake of 
creatures: 

God who is beyond fullness did not bring creatures into be¬ 
ing out of any need of His, but that He might enjoy their pro¬ 
portionate participation in Him and that He might delight in 

2 Harakas, S.S., “The Integrity of Creation,” in Limouris (see previous note), p. 70. 

3 Timaeus 29e. 

4 Cf. Quaestiones ad Thalassium 60, Corpus Christianorum, Series Graeca 22: p. 79, 
117 II. 

5 Cf. Ambigua 33, PG 91: 1285c-1288a. 
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His works seeing them delighted and ever insatiably satisfied 
with the One who is inexhaustible. 6 

In his Chapters on knowledge (1.66), Maximus connects the divine 
purpose with the Resurrection-theme: “And the one who has been 
initiated into the ineffable power of the Resurrection knows the pur¬ 
pose for which God originally made the world.” 7 Man and nature, 
then, were created to be deified by participation in God. 

In the system of the world, man is introduced as the center of cre¬ 
ated beings. The meaning of his being a center is found in the doc¬ 
trine of man as both microcosm and mediator. 8 The microcosmic 
constitution of man is the pre-condition for his role as mediator. The 
idea of man as the center of beings or the world is considered prob¬ 
lematic today and is often branded as “specicism.” From an Ortho¬ 
dox Christian point of view, however, man should not and cannot be 
deprived of this position. The reasons why the notion of man’s 
centrality is so unattractive in modern times is to be found in the 
theological, philosophical and scientific developments of the West¬ 
ern world, a development in which Orthodoxy has played no role. 
However this may be, from an Orthodox point of view, whether one 
likes it or not, the idea of man as the primary objective of God’s 
creative activity and of the divine world-economy, is extremely 
important for the Christian faith. 

How is this idea to be understood? St Gregory of Nyssa says that 
man was created last of all beings because he, as the king, had to 
wait until his abode, i.e., the natural world, was made ready. 9 In the 
order of creation, man was created last because he was constituted 
in such a way as to sum up in his being the different essential prop¬ 
erties which God previously had distributed throughout the 
cosmos. Man comprised in his being the vegetative kind of soul, 

6 De char. 3.46, PG 90:1029c. 

7 Cap. gnost. 1.66, PG 90: 1108a-b. 

8 “Microcosm and mediator,” the title of Lars Thunberg’s important dissertation 
which was first published in (Lund) 1965. A second edition was published in 
(Chicago and La Salle) 1995. Thunberg should be consulted for this important 
Maximian topic. 

9 De hominis opificio 2.1, PG 44: 132d ff. 
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which characterizes the life of plants, the faculty of sense, which is 
typical of animals, and the intellectual soul with its power of self- 
determination {to avre^omiov). 10 For this reason man, according 
to the words put into the mouth of Gregory’s saintly sister Macrina, 
is a little world, which contains in itself all the elements which go to 
complete the cosmos. 11 The same idea of man as a microcosm is 
found in St Gregory the Theologians Second Oration on Easter} 2 
The Theologian says that man was made king of all upon earth, but 
is still subject to the King above. According to Gregory of Nyssa, 
man, even though a king on earth, is the guest of the host, God. 13 
Man, then, was created as the master of the created world, but as 
God’s servant and guest, in order to fulfill the divine purpose in or¬ 
derly activity and to become a deified being. 

The doctrine of man as microcosm and mediator is elaborated 
by St Maximus the Confessor in his 41st Ambigua. First, we should 
note that, according to Maximus, the world is a whole arrangement 
of created natures centered in Christ, the divine Logos and the 
second person of the Holy Trinity. He emphasizes the unity of all 
beings, a unity which is based on a unified structure of principles, 
viz. the logoi or divine Ideas, which are kept together in Christ, the 
Logos. 14 In Ambigua 41, Maximus tries to show philosophically 
how the cosmos is an ordered system in the form of a Porphyrian 
tree or a taxonomy. 15 Natures are ontologically related to each 
other in such a way as to constitute a community of beings. 
Maximus distinguishes between common nature and particular 
nature, both with an individual being as locus. 16 The nature of an 
individual, for instance of the human being Paul, is on the one 

10 De hominis opificio 8.5, PG 44: 145a ff.; cf. 4: 136b f. 

11 De anima et resurrectione, PG 46: 28b. 

12 Oratio 45.7, PG 36: 629d ff. 

13 De hominis opificio 2.2, PG 44: 133a-b. 

14 Cf. Cap. gnost. 2.4, PG 91:1125d-l 128a; Ambigua 7, PG 91:1081 a-c; Mystagogia 
ch. 1, PG 91: 668a-b. 

15 Ambigua 41, PG 91:1312b-1 313b. I have analysed the doctrine of the divisions of 
being and the Porphyrian tree in the writings of St. Maximus in my thesis, The 
Christocentric Cosmology of St. Maximus the Confessor -, Oslo 2000, Ch 4. 

16 This topic is developed in Tollefsen (2000) section 4.3. 
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hand Pauline manhood, but on the other hand it is Pauline man¬ 
hood. As Pauline , the manhood of Paul is his personal being, his way 
of being the (human) hypostasis he is. The essence of Paul the man, 
on the other hand, is the same as the essence of all other men. From 
this perspective, all human beings (hypostases) are a unity, and 
Maximus may speak of “the one nature of man” as something 
common to all men. 17 The human species is unified with other 
species of the same genus, and genera are unified on still higher 
levels. Finally there is a highest category of nature or essence which is 
common to all created beings. In die end all beings which together 
constitute the created cosmos are unified. It is important to see in 
this picture that the Logos expresses Himself not only in His logos of 
human individuals and the human species. He expresses Himself in 
the logoi of individuals, species and genera of animals, insects, plants, 
minerals, etc., as well. As the center of all the logoi, every being, in 
community with other beings, has its center in Him. All creatures are 
expressions of the Logos-Christ, and belong, basically, to Him. 

When man is considered as the center of created beings, it can 
only be because he is created in the image of God, i.e., in accor¬ 
dance with the Logos-Christ. Man as center, as king or as guest, is 
dignified by his appointed goal, viz. to serve God as mediator in the 
universal glorification of created being. Man should live in 
accordance with his logos, and actualize friendship, harmony and 
love among natural beings. On the basis of the divine logoi as 
ontological principles, the world already is a unity-in-plurality. 
This ontological condition, however, is a potential which should 
be actualized through human practice. 18 When man fell, the Logos 
Himself assumed human nature in the mystery of the Incarnation 
and accomplished as man what human nature was designed to do. 
In a passage in Ambigua 41, Maximus sums up Christs work: 

Since the human person is not moved naturally, as it was de¬ 
signed to do, around the unmoved, that is its own beginning 
(I mean God), but contrary to nature is voluntarily moved in 

17 Cf. De char. 1.71, PG 90: 976b-c; 2.30: 993b. 

18 Ambigua 41, PG 91: 1305c ff. 
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ignorance around those things that are beneath it, to which it 
has been divinely subjected, and since it has abused the natu¬ 
ral power of uniting what was divided, that was given to it at 
its generation, so as to separate what is united, therefore “na¬ 
tures have been instituted afresh,” and in a paradoxical way 
beyond nature that which is completely unmoved by nature 
is moved immovably around that which by nature is moved, 
and God becomes a human being in order to save lost hu¬ 
manity. Through Himself He has, in accordance with nature, 
united the fragments of the universal nature of the all, mani¬ 
festing the universal logoi that have come forth for the partic¬ 
ulars, by which the union of the divided naturally comes 
about, and thus He fulfils the great purpose of God the Fa¬ 
ther, to recapitulate everything both in heaven and earth in 
Himself, in whom everything has been created 1 19 

What is accomplished through Christ is now available to human 
beings through sacramental incorporation into the body of Christ, 
i.e., the Church. Humanity’s task is now to be fulfilled through 
participation in the deified humanity of Christ; incorporated into 
the Church and living the new life, man now contributes to the 
completion of the work of Christ. This theme is developed in 
Maximus’ Mystagogia: 

[...] Jesus my God and Savior, Who is completed by me who 
am saved, brings me back to Himself Who is always filled to 
overflowing with plenitude and Who can never be exhausted. 

He restores me in a marvelous way to myself, or rather to God 
from Whom I received being and towards Whom I am di¬ 
rected, long desirous of well-being. 20 

I have dwelt so extensively on Maximus because ideas which are 
found in several of the Greek fathers receive philosophical justifica¬ 
tion in his system. We should now ask what ethical implications 
this Christocentric cosmology has, and we shall start with the doc¬ 
trine of the unity of humanity. Even though every human being has its 


19 Ambigua 41, PG 91: 1308c-d. Louth’s translation in Maximus the Confessor ; Lon¬ 
don and New York 1996. 

20 Mystagogia ch. 5, PG 91: 676b. 
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own logos in God, all men are unified because there is a bgos of the spe¬ 
cies, and consequendy a common humanity immanent in them all. 
Because it is the divine purpose through man to unify everything in 
love, every division which gives rise to enmity, abuse, and hate is un¬ 
natural and sinful. In the commentary on The Lord’s Prayer, against 
this background Maximus condemns bloodshed and slavery: 

“Neither barbarian nor Scythian,” that is, no tension of will 
pushing the single nature to revolt against itself, by which 
there has been introduced among men the unnatural law of 
mutual slaughter. “Neither slave nor freedman,” that is, no 
division of the same nature by opposition of will, which 
makes dishonoured what is by nature of equal honor and has 
as an auxiliary the atutude of those who exercise a tyrannical 
sway over the dignity of the image. 21 

Two expressions are of great interest here: (i) “[that] which makes 
dishonoured what is by nature of equal honour” {annoy 
TTOiov/ieyt] roy Kara <puaiy dfionfioy) and (ii) “the dignity of the 
image” (ro rfjg elKoyoq d^lco/ict). The key-terms are rt/rtf, 
“honor,” and a^lcofia, “worth” or “dignity.” Because the Logos by 
expressing Himself in the archetype (logos) of human beings has de¬ 
fined their common nature and created it with a definite purpose, 
they have by nature a certain honor and dignity. Each human 
being, and humanity as a whole, are, according to Maximus’ philo¬ 
sophical principles, vested by God with this equality of honor and 
dignity. 2 

It is well known that Gregory of Nyssa has a lengthy critique of 
slavery in his fourth homily on the Ecclesiastes, and his pronounce¬ 
ments are stronger than those of Maximus. 23 Take the following as 
an example: 

21 Or. Dom ., Corpus Christianorum, Series Graeca 23:1. 478 II. 

22 I believe this could be argued from the doctrine of the logoi of natures. The honor 
and dignity are features of the divine Idea {logos) of man's being as a species, and the 
divine Ideas (logoi) for human persons must in a concrete way incorporate all the 
properties contained in the Idea of the specific nature. 

23 Cf. Stramara, D.F., “Gregory of Nyssa: An Ardent Abolitionist?,” SVTQ41 (1997) 
37-60. 
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”1 got me slaves and slave-girls.” What do you mean? You 
condemn man to slavery, when his nature is free and possesses 
free will, and you legislate in competition with God, over¬ 
turning his law for the human species. The one made on the 
specific terms that he should be the owner of the earth, and 
appointed to government by the Creator—him you bring 
under the yoke of slavery, as though deifying and fighting 
against the divine decree. 24 

Gregorys position as well is founded on the concept of the unitary 
human nature with its inherent dignity as created in the image of 
God. Maximus has given a more developed philosophical back¬ 
ground for this doctrine and this critique. 

According to Maximus, the ethical responsibilities which are 
implied by an understanding of the divine world-order are not just 
of the negative kind—to avoid bloodshed and abandon slavery. 
Rather, the understanding of the ontological community between 
beings should urge man to develop positive virtues. The human 
way back to the actualization of his divine purpose involves, ac¬ 
cording to Maximus, two things: the reintegration of his being 
through the virtues, and the contemplation of the natural structure 
of the world in itself. 25 It is important to note that contemplation is 
not just a delightful, but useless, addition to virtuous practice; it is 
the necessary completion of it. In The Four Hundred Chapters on 
Love , Maximus says: 

The one who has had success with the virtues and has become 
rich in knowledge as at last discerning things by their nature 
does and considers everything according to right reason 
(Kara rov opOdv Xoyov) and is in no way misled. For it is on 
the basis of whether we make use of things rationally or irra¬ 
tionally that we become either virtuous or wicked. 26 

The expression right reason or opOdq Xoyoq is interesting. In the 


24 Quoted from ibid., p. 44. 

25 These are the first two stages of spiritual development, on which Maximus often 
comments. The three stages are analysed in detail by Thunberg (1995) ch. 6. Cf. 
Tollefsen (2000) section 5.4. 

26 De char . 1.92, PG 90: 981b. 
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Maximian scheme, I believe it should be taken to mean the reason 
which adjusts itself in accordance with nature or with the natural, 
divine logic of created being. According to Maximus, there are two 
laws: the written law and the natural law. 27 Both these laws are of 
equal honor and teach the same things. Maximus says that 
“whether through scriptural understanding in the Spirit or 
through natural contemplation of reality in accordance with the 
Spirit,” anyone who wishes may live an upright and blameless life 
with God. 8 Here we should ask who is included in this “anyone.” 
The natural law, I believe, is to a limited degree available to a non- 
Christian philosopher, but an adequate understanding of the sys¬ 
tem of the world and its immanent purpose requires, he says, “con¬ 
templation in accordance with the Spirit,” and this, I should think, 
presupposes a Christian life. It would seem that the Eastern con¬ 
cept of natural law is more specifically Christian or Christocentric 
than is the Western. According to Thomas Aquinas, for instance, 
knowledge of the natural law does not presuppose that one is a 
Christian believer. On the other hand, the Eastern idea of natural 
law should be investigated further before any definite conclusions 
are drawn. 

Without contemplative understanding of the natural constitu¬ 
tion of the created world, moral behavior would be blind and easily 
overthrown. This is the case in human relations, because even if 
nature itself, according to Maximus’ thought, contains a drift to¬ 
wards fellowship and mutual love, this drift is easily mutilated in a 
being which has made its own desires the basic principle of its life 
and actions. 29 True knowledge of the structure of being supports 
moral practice, and moral practice opens the door to further un¬ 
derstanding of how created beings are related to one another in the 
divine scheme. 

The ontological structure of the world, the unity between all 
men established by God through the immanent taxonomic ar- 

27 Ambigua 10, PG 91: 1128c-d. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Cf. Or. Dom., Corpus Christianorum, Series Graeca 23:1. 34111. 
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rangement of the world, makes it a sin to discriminate against other 
human beings because of accidental social relations. Rather, it is 
good to treat all men equally: 

The one who is perfect in love and has reached the summit of 
detachment knows no distinction between one’s own and an¬ 
other’s, between faithful and unfaithful, between slave and 
freeman, or indeed between male and female. But having 
risen above the tyranny of the passions and looking to the one 
nature of men he regards all equally and is equally disposed 
towards all. For in Him there is neither Greek nor Jew, neither 
male nor female, neither slave nor freeman, but Christ is ev¬ 
erything and in everything. 30 

We shall turn to man’s relations with creatures other than him¬ 
self, and ask about his responsiblities towards them. If man is to ac¬ 
complish the divine purpose, he cannot behave towards creatures 
other than himself in a way that is arbitrary, tyrannical, or cruel. 
Rather, to achieve universal harmony, man must treat animals, 
plants and so-called ”natural resources” in a considerate way. It 
should be remembered that, according to Maximus, every being 
has its own bgos in God, and is a part of the great redemptive 
scheme. This attitude, however, gives rise to many questions, and I 
shall comment on only one, viz. the question of the treatment of 
animals and of eating meat. 

It seems quite obvious that if universal harmony and co-existence 
in love is to be achieved, to put it negatively: animals should not be 
treated badly, rather they must be treated with kindness. According 
to the Russian philosopher Evgenii Trubetskoi (1863-1920), 
animals should be seen as man’s lesser brothers. 31 Trubetskoi 
quotes the famous words of St Isaac the Syrian (7th century) that 
the human heart burns for all creation, for men, animals, birds, 
demons, for every creature. The heart of the saint cannot stand to 
see creatures suffer and prays even for the animals. There are nu- 

30 De char. 2.30, PG 90: 993b. Berthold’s translation in Maximus the Confessor, Se¬ 
lected Writings , London 1985. 

31 I have only had access to a Norwegian version of Trubetskoi’s Theology in Colors , 
“Visjoner i farger,” Ortodoks rest no. 31/32, 1984, p. 32. 
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merous stories dating from antiquity to modern times about the 
peaceful relations between saintly men and animals. 32 The ideal of 
peaceful co-existence is realized, so it seems, in the life of certain as¬ 
cetics and monks. 

What, however, about the killing of animals and the eating of 
meat? One should think that if animals are to live in harmony with 
human beings, they should not be exposed to the fear of losing 
their lives. In this connection, Trubetskoi points to the ascetic ab¬ 
stinence from meat. 33 He seems to think that the present “biologi¬ 
cal nature” of man, according to which he feeds on animal food, 
was not his original constitution. This idea has strong support in 
the works of Gregory of Nyssa, who asserts that the natural consti¬ 
tution of man was somehow changed due to the Fall. 34 After the 
Fall, man became corruptible and exposed to the weaknesses of ill¬ 
ness and death. To live, he had to rely on his natural surroundings. 
But even if this is so, should we not expect a Christian, who should 
live in accordance with the divine purpose, to abstain from killing 
animals and eating meat? In 1978, Bishop Kallistos, then an Archi¬ 
mandrite, wrote some excellent pages on the nature of fasting. On 
the question of vegetarianism, he said: “If Orthodox Christians ab¬ 
stain from eating meat at certain times, or in some cases continu¬ 
ally, this does not mean that the Orthodox Church is on principle 
vegetarian and consider meat-eating to be a sin [...].” 35 This, of 
course, is the common opinion and practice in the Church. From 
the point of view of Maximus the Confessor, on the other hand, it 
is not so obvious that meat-eating is quite in order. Perhaps the 
present situation, which allows the eating of meat, should be con¬ 
sidered as resulting from a kind of dispensation or oikonomia , 
which has yet to give way to the basic divine order or taxis of the 
world. 36 At present, I leave it at that. 

32 Some modern examples are gathered in The Orthodox Word no. 191, 1996. 

33 Trubetskoi (1984) p. 32. 

34 Cf. De virginitate, PG. 46: 369-76c. Translated in Nellas (1987) p. 207. 

35 The Lenten Triodion y transl. by Mother Mary and Archimandrite Kallistos Ware, 
London-Boston 1984, p. 24. 

36 For an explanation of the terms oikonomia and taxis y cf. The Oxford Dictionary of 
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The ideas which we find in Maximus the Confessor are nurtured 
by a Christian tradition of theological thinking and liturgical prac¬ 
tice, and in its turn his thinking contributes to this tradition. A 
deep sense of respect for the natural world can be found among Or¬ 
thodox Christians throughout the centuries. In his 1976 book The 
Religion of the Russian People y Pierre Pascal has made some interest¬ 
ing observations. He writes: 

The only pre-Christian element which long remained alive in 
the faith of the Russians (and still remains so, at an implicit 
level) was the belief in the power and sanctity of the Earth. And 
this, properly speaking, is a feeling which is natural’ rather 
than strictly pagan: the earth which nourishes, the earth, 
whose inexhaustible energy spends itself and is mysteriously 
renewed year by year, the earth which sustains man, and in 
which he at the end comes to rest—how could not this be, for 
an agrarian folk, “the moist Earth our mother”? It is not per¬ 
sonified nor divinised, neither surrounded with legends nor 
honoured with worship: that would truly be paganism. 

It is by no means easy to say to what extent this belief in the 
sanctity of the earth is present in the consciousness of the 
Russian people today. But some evidence on various related 
points has been collected since the beginning of the century. 

Have we here a case of paganism and “double faith”? I believe 
rather that what we are dealing with here are certain authenti¬ 
cally Christian features of popular religion. The peasant, to¬ 
gether with Genesis and Paul, believes that the whole 
creation, which the Earth represents, is affected by mans sin 
and called to renewal with him. 

It [i.e. his religion] is powerfully aware of a mystical com¬ 
munion between man and nature, both alike works of a good 
God. Nature is always pure. Man, when he sins, separates 
himself from it and sees no more than what can be seen from 
the outside. But the pure man perceives its beauty, its oneness 
with God and his own oneness with it.... trees, plants, birds, 
earth, air, sunlight, everything proclaims Gods love for man, 
everything prays and sings of the glory of God. 37 

Byzantium , ed. Kazhdan A.P., New York and Oxford 1991. 
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These instances of “popular religion” could be nothing less 
than concrete expressions of the deep sense of nature found, as we 
have seen, in Christian theology and in the philosophy of Late 
Antiquity. There is the danger, of course, that such an awareness 
may deteriorate. Whenever this awareness of nature is trans¬ 
formed into violent nationalism, the original Orthodox world¬ 
view is perverted. If so, then it is time that the Christian roots for 
this appreciation of nature should be revived. In the Cappadocian 
fathers of the 4th century, in the ascetic fathers of the Egyptian 
and Palestinian desert, in Dionysius the (pseudo-) Areopagite, 
Maximus the Confessor, and a host of other Christian authors 
and fathers from the Byzantine tradition, we find this approach to 
nature and the express idea of the relevance of nature in the 
scheme of salvation. In his defense of icons, St John of Damascus 
(ca 67 5—ca 749) sees the sanctification of matter as a consequence 
of the Incarnation of the Logos: “Because of this I salute all re¬ 
maining matter with reverence, through which my salvation has 
come to me, because God has filled it with His energy and 
grace.” 38 Icons are considered to be a witness to this sanctification 
of matter. What is represented in an icon is a human being who in 
its bodily existence has achieved the glorification and deification 
that is the divine purpose for the whole of creation. When the 
Church blesses water on the feast of Theophany, the harvest of 
the year on the feast of the Transfiguration of Christ, when it 
offers bread and wine at every eucharistic celebration, when it 
consecrates the water of the baptismal font, it does this in the con¬ 
sciousness of bringing back to God what He has made and in the 
belief that the Church receives the same elements back as transfig¬ 
ured remedies for human salvation. According to this world-view, 
if man is unaware about himself as the kind of being he is (a 
microcosmos), if he despises his fellow men (his own kind or spe¬ 
cies), if he abuses nature (in which he is Gods guest), behaves in 
an inconsiderate and cruel way towards other creatures and ruins 


37 Pascal, P., The Religion of the Russian People, London and Oxford 1976, pp. 10-11. 

38 Pro sacris imaginibus orationes 1.16, PG 94: 1245b. 
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the earth (with which he is ontologically connected), his well¬ 
being and salvation are at stake. Cf. Revelation 11:18: 

And the nations were angry, and thy wrath is come, and the 
time of the dead, that they should be judged, and that thou 
shouldest give reward unto thy servants, the prophets, and to 
the saints, and them that fear thy name, small and great, and 
shouldest destroy them who destroy the earth. 
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Book Reviews 


John Chryssavgis, The Way of the Fathers. Exploring the Pa¬ 
tristic Mind, Analecta Vlatadon 62, Thessaloniki: Patriar¬ 
chal Institute for Patristic Studies, 1998. Pp. xv + 199. 

This is not a totally original work, as the author (now professor at 
Holy Cross School of Theology in Brookline, MA, after a similar 
period of service in his native Australia) admits. Some chapters 
have appeared in an earlier form in journals throughout the world. 
Their assembly in one volume, however, does not simply create a 
miscellany, a pot-pourri of scattered writings in the general area of 
patristics: together they provide an impressive account of and in¬ 
troduction to “the way of the Fathers” and, even more basically, 
“the mind (phronema ) of the Fathers.” This, the author maintains 
from the outset, must be the goal of the contemporary resurgence 
of interest in the Church Fathers—not just an antiquarian return 
to the sources, to patristic texts (as Alexander Schmemann de¬ 
plored) but to an “inner appropriation” of their inspiration. We 
must, he says, like Eusebius recognize that “their words are like 
torches held up ahead, like the cries of sentinels,” not to be ignored. 

This is surely a clarion call, one that demands a serious and com¬ 
mitted response; and the book as a whole makes such a demand on 
the reader—it is not (to quote Theodoret of Cyrus) just a matter of 
“buzzing about the meadows” of patristic literature. When in his 
chapter on the methodology of the Fathers he writes on their as- 
cetical and mystical approach to theology, one cannot but feel that 
this is the approach that he himself adopts—an approach that goes 
beyond knowledge to silence and love—and that we are expected 
to adopt if we are to be true to the patristic mind. It is a heart-felt 
insistence on the author s part, but not of his own devising: else¬ 
where he quotes Gregory the Theologian’s definition of theolo¬ 
gians as “those tried and advanced in theoria (i.e., vision) ... and 
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above all, those purified or, at least, undergoing purification.” In 
short, following the way of the Fathers is not simply following the 
latest trend; there are those “torches held up ahead” that beckon us 
on and impose a discipline. 

Each of the six chapters (the seventh a collection of statements by 
Orthodox theologians) explores in depth—and theological profun¬ 
dity is what marks the book as a whole—aspects of the approach to 
an understanding of the Fathers thus required of us. The first, “A 
vision of history,” provides a deeply theological/Christological basis 
for delving into and reacting to the past (in patristic texts) in the light 
of the oikonomitv, the second a useful clarification of what constitutes 
the Age of the Fathers, the patristic phronema, temporal limits; the 
third, “The making of patristic theology,” a comprehensive coverage 
of historical and theological developments; and so on. What ap¬ 
pealed to me in particular was the authors frequent accent on “Fa¬ 
thers and Mothers” (the issue dealt with fully on pp. 45-54), on lit¬ 
urgy as prima theologia (a Western phrase not in the text), on 
apophatic and kataphatic theology (70-74), on the languages of the¬ 
ology in patristic tradition (82-89), on the delicate question of de¬ 
velopment of dogma in Orthodoxy (92-96). 

As Professor Chryssavgis admits from the outset, “the approach 
is undeniably Orthodox”; and yet he can admit the need for fellow 
Orthodox scholars to have closer contact with branches of criti¬ 
cism and knowledge. The basis for this advice is patristic tradition 
itself, “in which conservation of the past was always informed by 
conversation with the present” (135). The Fathers, of course, are 
not simply the preserve of Orthodox Christians—a fact nicely sug¬ 
gested in an elegant essay by Georges Florovsky in the seventh 
chapter—nor are they exclusively Byzantine, Greek, eastern, 
though there are times when a western reader (like this reviewer) 
feels a little uneasy with the perspective being adopted here; the 
Latin Fathers definitely take a minor role when appearing at all, 
and the “sweepingly polemical” style of Christos Yannaras (ch. 7) is 
strong stuff! Incarnation itself, of course, implies that not all writers 
can match “the divine Apostle” in being all things to all people, 
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even if all people—not just the Orthodox—could do with digest¬ 
ing a work of such richness as this; it would be a pity to undermine 
its universal appeal. 

Readers of The Way of the Fathers will want to follow this way by 
reading them; the “Select Bibliography 75 (but no indexes) will help, 
though I thought amongst available translation series the editions 
of the Holy Cross Press itself might rate a mention. The volume 
itself is a handsome work, a credit to the Thessaloniki Institute; it is 
perhaps not fair to expect of them tighter proofing and consistency 
in bibliographical details. The hope is that the works publishers 
will ensure a world-wide distribution and make it as available as an¬ 
other recent milestone in patristic publications, Frances Youngs 
Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture (CUP, 
1997). I consider it a privilege to have read these two impressive 
works within a month or two, each with a different provenance and 
breathing a somewhat different spirit, but both firmly insisting on 
the way and the mind of the Fathers. Together they constitute an 
auspicious close to the second Christian millennium. 

— Robert C. Hill 

John Behr, Asceticism and Anthropology in Irenaeus and 

Clement. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000. 

ISBN 0-19-827000-3. Pp 261. 

John Behr launches his fine study of Irenaeus and Clement on 
Christian asceticism with a provocative critique of some modern 
approaches, thereby also justifying the rationale for his own meth¬ 
odology. With specific reference to the work of Peter Brown and 
Michel Foucault, he faults the tendency to read texts pertaining to 
Christian asceticism with programmatic abstraction from the 
theological context which was their native horizon of interpreta¬ 
tion and forcibly inserting them into such modern agendas as the 
“construction of the (sexual) self.” Behr is not unqualifiedly op¬ 
posed to posing modern questions to ancient texts but insists that 
these texts are not simply raw uninterpreted data; they come within 
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an interpretive framework which is often determined by explicitly 
theological presuppositions and such an interpretive framework 
must not be detached from consideration of these texts. Thus he 
locates the exigency for one of two fundamental premises of the ap¬ 
proach represented by this work, namely, the necessity of studying 
the asceticism and anthropology of Irenaeus and Clement in full 
considered view of their global theological visions. The second 
premise concerns his “pre-reading” of the very notion of asceti¬ 
cism. He argues against the constriction of this notion by its confla¬ 
tion with monasticism, a phenomenon that, in its Christian guise, 
postdates both Irenaeus and Clement. Instead, he wishes to con¬ 
strue the term as applying generally to the fundamental patterns of 
Christian life. In this way, he establishes the rationale for his stated 
goal of providing comprehensive accounts of how Irenaeus and 
Clement conceived of normative human deportment in light of 
their respective appropriations of the Christian vision. 

Having cleared this methodological ground in the “Introduc¬ 
tion,” Part I proceeds to reconstruct the fundamental edifice of 
Irenaeus’ theology. With comprehensive command of the second¬ 
ary literature, careful consideration of the Latin, Greek, and Arme¬ 
nian alternatives of given texts, and an insightful synthetic grasp of 
the totality of Irenaeus’ vision, Behr provides a masterful summary 
of Irenaeus’ theology in general, and particularly of the place of an¬ 
thropology within that larger whole. Considering, in turn, the 
Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching and Against the Heresies , 
Behr gives a clear and insightful exposition of the diverse but 
tightly-related aspects of Irenaeus’ theology as centered on the cli¬ 
mactic center-point of the Incarnation, considered as the human¬ 
ization of both God and humanity. A particularly attractive feature 
of this exposition is the effort to work within the vocabulary and 
imagery of Irenaeus, a strategy which succeeds in communicating 
the particularity of Irenaeus’ distinctly articulated vision. 

The portrayal of Irenaeus’ asceticism and anthropology thus 
grows organically and cumulatively out of a fairly comprehensive 
treatment of his trinitarian and christocentric account of the divine 
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economy. Central to Behr’s reading is the recognition that at the 
heart of Irenaeus’ vision is the focus on the divine economy as ori¬ 
ented to the flourishment of humanity as such. Nowhere is there any 
pressure to assimilate human life to the angelic. Behr consistendy 
and quite righdy emphasizes the positive value placed by Irenaeus on 
physicality and the flesh, as manifested from the different perspec¬ 
tives of his anthropology, christology, and millenarian eschatology. 
For Irenaeus, the imago Dei is located in the flesh and not merely in 
an immaterial dimension of the human being. In this context, Behr 
consistendy and convincingly rejects any interpretation of Irenaeus 
that posits a “supernatural life” granted by the vision of God that is 
abstracted from physicality and embodiment. Irenaeus’ vision in 
never one that abstracts from embodiment but proclaims the mutu¬ 
ality of human flesh and divine Spirit, brought into definitive com¬ 
munion through the God-Man, Jesus Christ. Among the various 
polemical forays undertaken by Behr in dialogue with other inter¬ 
preters of Irenaeus, some of the most significant have to do with the 
issue of the Spirits role in human life. In particular, pace Rousseau’s 
interpretation of “Spiritus hominis” in AH 5.6.1 as the human soul, 
there is the carefully nuanced interpretation: “The Spirit itself is not 
a man, nor even a part of a man, but is itself given to man in such a 
manner that it can be legitimately described as his Spirit” (100). In 
this context, perhaps a greater reference to the category of “participa¬ 
tion,” which Irenaeus uses in this passage, might have made the 
point even clearer: as participated, the Spirit remains distinct from 
but integral to the life of the human being who participates the 
Spirit. Similarly enlightening is Behr’s discussion of Irenaeus’ dis¬ 
tinction between the bestowal of the Spirit “on all” and the bestowal 
“according to adoption” (AH 5.18.2), with the corollary question of 
the relation between the “breath of life” (cf. AH 5.12.2) and the 
Holy Spirit. Countering Rousseau’s positing of a created spirit that is 
identified with the “breath of life” and distinguished from the Holy 
Spirit, Behr persuasively argues that we have here to do with simply 
distinct modalities of receiving the one Spirit. As is evidenced in 
both these instances, Behr consistently interprets Irenaeus in the di- 
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rection of emphasizing the mutual dialectic of human flesh-divine 
Spirit, and the relation of absolute dependence of the human on the 
divine that is thereby articulated. The paradigm of this relation of 
human dependence and surrender to divine agency is the martyr, 
who in the act of surrendering his life becomes supremely “flesh vivi¬ 
fied by Spirit,” manifesting the power of God working in human 
weakness. 

An important focus of Behr’s analysis, and one that will later be 
used as a counterpoint to the presentation of Clements thought, is 
Irenaeus’ views on human sexuality, as gleaned largely from his var¬ 
ious exegetical treatments of the relevant texts in Genesis. Behr 
points out that the bipolarity of male and female is considered by 
Irenaeus to be simply constitutive of humanity’s created state and 
“interaction between the two, in holiness, is clearly envisaged as a 
dimension of their life, growth, and maturation” (112). Although 
Irenaeus contends that human sexual relations will come to an end 
once a preordained number of the saved has been reached (AH 
2.33.5), there is no suggestion that the existence of humanity as 
male and female will not perdure and, according to Behr, Irenaeus 
does not restrict human sexuality to the function of procreation. In 
sum, Behr sees Irenaeus’ views on human sexuality as consistent 
with the latter’s realist emphasis on the concrete physicality of the 
human being, “who lives in the nature which God has created 
him—that is, fleshly and sexual” (116). 

From such a comprehensive reading of Irenaeus’ rendering of 
the divine economy, Behr derives some fundamental principles for 
Irenaeus’ “asceticism”— his conception of normative human de¬ 
portment. Most basically, such deportment is characterized by a re¬ 
ceptivity to divine agency, an immersion into the concrete circum¬ 
stances of existence (rather than an abstraction from the messy or 
risky features of human life—i.e., physicality and sexuality), and a 
gratitude for God’s creative beneficence. All this is to be contrasted 
with a “self-imposed continence,” which Behr characterizes as in 
some sense an escape from the concrete demands and vulnerability 
of humanity’s ineluctably physical and passionate nature. 
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Not the least of the attractions of Behr’s treatment of Irenaeus is 
his obvious sympathy with and enthusiasm for his subject. Such 
sympathy is considerably less evident in his treatment of Clement. 
Although Behr largely abstracts from direct comparisons in the 
course of his respective analyses of Irenaeus and Clement (these 
surface finally in the conclusion), the section on Clement quickly 
makes the reader aware that the points of comparison reflect unfa¬ 
vorably on the latter, in a fairly consistent manner. For Irenaeus, 
the body is intrinsic to the divine image in humanity while, for 
Clement, it is extraneous to this image. While sexlessness has no 
place in Irenaeus’ eschatology, it coincides, for Clement, with hu¬ 
manity’s eschatological maturity. Irenaeus’ asceticism is character¬ 
ized by the ethos of receptivity and engagement, while that of 
Clement is marked by abstraction and self-control: “In this style of 
asceticism there is no real engagement with man’s bodily reality as 
created by God—his concrete, societal existence—nor, ultimately, 
with his dependence upon God” (207). It should be pointed out 
that such a comparatively negative assessment of Clement does not 
altogether dominate Behr’s exposition of Clement’s theological 
vision. It is articulated, rather, by editorial comments and interpre¬ 
tive summaries interspersed through a generally balanced and lucid 
exposition. One wonders, however, whether the balanced exposi¬ 
tion is always well-served by the sometimes one-sided interpreta¬ 
tions. While Behr is able to synthesize the subtly dialectical ele¬ 
ments of Irenaeus’ thought, he tends to regard similar dynamics in 
Clement’s vision as “uncomfortable tension [s]” (48). As an in¬ 
stance of this tension, Behr notes Clement’s acknowledgement that 
pleasure is a good given by God, which seems to Behr to be incon¬ 
sistent with the Alexandrian’s disapproval of the “passion of plea¬ 
sure” that accompanies natural acts such as eating and marriage (cf. 
Strom 2.20). But one can make the case that the “passion of plea¬ 
sure” here is inordinate pleasure, “when it casts off restraint and 
takes over the house [and] generates concupiscence which is an ir¬ 
rational drive and impulse toward that which gratifies it” (Strom 2. 
20). Similar questions are raised by Behr’s analysis of the relation 
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between human freedom and divine aid in Clements asceticism. 
He notes that, for Clement, the understanding that the acquisition 
of virtue “falls within mans own ability” (166) is “balanced by an 
equal stress on the inadequacy of mans own ascetic labors” (169). 
At the end of the day, however, his interpretation of the divine- 
human synergy seems to upset the balance in one direction: “man is 
saved by his co-operation, not with the grace or power of God, but 
with the paideia of the commandments enjoined by God, which 
are always within his own capacity” (168); such synergy is “a purely 
external collaboration between two distinct actors... a synergy 
which does not result from our new relationship with God granted 
in baptism” (170). Again, one wonders whether this interpretation 
really does justice to Clements emphasis on the role of the “power 
of God” and “the Spirit,” as expressed for example in a passage cited 
by Behr himself: QDS 21. 1-2: 

For a man training and working for apatheia achieves noth¬ 
ing. But if he plainly shows himself very desirous and earnest 
about this, he attains it by the addition of the power of God. 

For God conspires with willing souls. But if they abandon 
their eagerness, the Spirit which is bestowed by God is also 
restrained ( 167 ). 

Certainly, part of the complexity of comparing Irenaeus and 
Clement on these matters is that differences in content have to be 
seen in light of the differences in form. Once this is done, one is 
confronted with some interesting paradoxes. Irenaeus, for all the 
“concreteness” of his vision, is mostly concerned with depicting in 
broad strokes the contours of the Christian story and largely ab¬ 
stracts from a concrete practical application of the elements of this 
story to the details of everyday existence. Clement, for all his sup¬ 
posed abstraction from the engagement of concrete existence, is, 
for all that, the very one who concerns himself with the application 
of the gospel to the most mundane matters of eating, drinking, 
marriage, and so on. Seen in this framework, some of their sup¬ 
posed differences seem to be less a matter of content than perspec¬ 
tive. Irenaeus in effect does seem to strictly align marriage with pro- 
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creation, though in the context of the whole sweep of history; 
marriage exists for the sake of producing the predetermined 
number of the saved and will cease to exist once that number has 
been reached. If Irenaeus did not go on to explicitly state that a 
married couple should only have intercourse with a view to procre¬ 
ation, this is perhaps due merely to the fact that what an actual 
married couple should or should not do was not the kind of subject 
his theological approach tended to deal with. On the other hand, 
Clement’s position perhaps can be seen to be quite consistent with 
Irenaeus’: if marriage will cease once the predetermined number of 
the saved has been reached, then it is merely applying this large his¬ 
torical perspective to a concrete individual case to say that a mar¬ 
ried couple should have sexual relations only for the sake of con¬ 
tributing to this eschatological goal. My point is not at all to 
recommend this line of thinking, but only to suggest that some of 
the stark contrasts drawn between Irenaeus and Clement can per¬ 
haps be mitigated by a more studied attention to the different 
tenors of their respective theological projects. A similar case, I 
think, can be made with respect to the issue of the relation of 
human freedom and the necessity for divine aid. Behr’s largely bal¬ 
anced exposition of both theologians reveals that both affirmed the 
two sides of this dialectic. That Clement seemed to put compara¬ 
tively more stress on human freedom, human capacity, and “self- 
imposed” asceticism may in large part be attributable to the fact 
that his was much more of a practical “how-to” guide to Christian 
living; direct comparisons with Irenaeus’ global rendering of the 
economy of salvation may be somewhat misleading. 

These reservations have to do with the elements of direct com¬ 
parison between Irenaeus and Clement. But in fact such direct 
comparison constitutes only one element in this rich and multi¬ 
layered study. The analyses of both Irenaeus and Clement are each 
valuable in themselves. With Irenaeus, Behr succeeds admirably in 
portraying the richness of his theological vision and the possibili¬ 
ties contained therein for conceiving the task of Christian living. 
With Clement, Behr’s analysis, while sometimes impatient of “ten- 
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sions” in Clement s approach and given to diffusing such tension in 
a one-sided manner, nevertheless gives an excellent overview of 
Clement s theological anthropology. In particular, Behr’s depiction 
of the “proleptic eschatology” of Clements view of Christian life 
goes to the heart of the Alexandrians vision and communicates it 
with force and clarity. And, in the end, it must be conceded that 
there is after all something to be said for noting Irenaeus’ stress on 
the concrete physicality of human existence over against the “intel- 
lectualism” of Clement, whether one sees this contrast in terms of 
simply distinct emphases or radically antithetical worldviews. In 
his conclusion, Behr makes some provocative remarks about the 
influence of Clement’s approach on the subsequent development 
of Christian monasticism and the relative lack of Irenaean influ¬ 
ence, while also suggesting that monastic spirituality might have 
transformed Clements ideal in an Irenaean direction. His study 
will certainly make a more Irenaean rendering of normative human 
deportment a desideratum for a contemporary appropriation of the 
Christian way of life, though perhaps there would be more room 
for Clement in such a project than Behr intimates in this work. 
There will certainly be room in this project for Behr s own contri¬ 
bution that, while offering insightful synthetic interpretations of 
both Irenaeus and Clement, also intimates his own highly appeal¬ 
ing vision of what human life should be like, in light of the mystery 
of Christ. 

— Khaled Anatolios 


A. N. Williams, The Ground of Union: Deification in Aqui¬ 
nas and Palamas. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999. 
ISBN 0-19-512436-7. Pp. 222. 

In this volume, Anna Williams ably analyzes the theological con¬ 
text, presuppositions and implications of deification, a major 
theme in Eastern Christian theology and, as recent scholarship has 
shown more and more clearly, throughout much of the Western 
tradition as well. Williams defines “deification” as a doctrine of 
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sions” in Clement s approach and given to diffusing such tension in 
a one-sided manner, nevertheless gives an excellent overview of 
Clement s theological anthropology. In particular, Behr’s depiction 
of the “proleptic eschatology” of Clements view of Christian life 
goes to the heart of the Alexandrians vision and communicates it 
with force and clarity. And, in the end, it must be conceded that 
there is after all something to be said for noting Irenaeus’ stress on 
the concrete physicality of human existence over against the “intel- 
lectualism” of Clement, whether one sees this contrast in terms of 
simply distinct emphases or radically antithetical worldviews. In 
his conclusion, Behr makes some provocative remarks about the 
influence of Clement’s approach on the subsequent development 
of Christian monasticism and the relative lack of Irenaean influ¬ 
ence, while also suggesting that monastic spirituality might have 
transformed Clements ideal in an Irenaean direction. His study 
will certainly make a more Irenaean rendering of normative human 
deportment a desideratum for a contemporary appropriation of the 
Christian way of life, though perhaps there would be more room 
for Clement in such a project than Behr intimates in this work. 
There will certainly be room in this project for Behr s own contri¬ 
bution that, while offering insightful synthetic interpretations of 
both Irenaeus and Clement, also intimates his own highly appeal¬ 
ing vision of what human life should be like, in light of the mystery 
of Christ. 

— Khaled Anatolios 


A. N. Williams, The Ground of Union: Deification in Aqui¬ 
nas and Palamas. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999. 
ISBN 0-19-512436-7. Pp. 222. 

In this volume, Anna Williams ably analyzes the theological con¬ 
text, presuppositions and implications of deification, a major 
theme in Eastern Christian theology and, as recent scholarship has 
shown more and more clearly, throughout much of the Western 
tradition as well. Williams defines “deification” as a doctrine of 
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sanctification that entails union with God and participation in di¬ 
vine life, in which divine transcendence is also unequivocally af¬ 
firmed (32). This doctrine, though not the language of theosis or 
theopoiesis , has its roots in such New Testament ideas as adoptive 
sonship and mutual indwelling, and in the imagery of Christ and 
the Church as head and body, vine and branches. These themes, 
which express realities at the core of Gods revelation and plan of 
salvation in Christ, are found in Augustine and the Medieval West¬ 
ern mystics, the Reformers Luther and Calvin, and many twenti¬ 
eth-century Western theologians, as well as in the Orthodox 
tradition. A recognition of the extent to which the theme and 
sometimes the language of deification recur throughout the history 
of Christian theology could prove to be a major step in overcoming 
misunderstanding between East and West. Williams makes a sig¬ 
nificant contribution toward enabling this recognition. 

She shows how Thomist and Palamite theologians can misunder¬ 
stand each other when each accuses the other of denying the reality 
of human participation in God. Her careful and detailed reading of 
the primary texts of Thomas and Gregory demonstrates that both 
strongly affirm such participation, and both use the language of dei¬ 
fication to describe it. When Thomists accuse Palamas of excluding 
the possibility of human participation in God, they mistakenly infer 
from Aquinas’ understanding of divine simplicity that since every¬ 
thing in God is identical to the divine essence, participation in the 
divine energies cannot be participation in God at all but only in 
something created. Yet Gregory emphasizes that the energies are 
uncreated precisely in order to affirm genuine participation in the 
divine. Likewise, when Palamites accuse Thomas of excluding the 
possibility of human participation in God because he speaks of cre¬ 
ated grace, they miss the point that this names a transformation 
within the human beings mode of existence as creature that neces¬ 
sarily accompanies the participation, whose reality Aquinas strongly 
affirms, in the uncreated God. The two theologians ultimately agree 
on many aspects of the theology of grace and sanctification. In dem¬ 
onstrating this, Williams has provided an invaluable service. 
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Yet perhaps she goes too far in attempting to show that there are 
no significant divergences between Aquinas and Palamas except a 
difference in the genres of their theological writings. Her conclu¬ 
sion that the distinction in God between essence and energies is 
unimportant to Palamas is ultimately unconvincing. Although 
specific use of this language may be somewhat rare in his writings, 
his use of many other names for the divine energies, such as life, 
light, grace and glory, reveals their central place in his theology. 
Further, when Williams insists that the essence-energies distinc¬ 
tion must be understood as “nominal” rather than “real,” she never 
explains what she means by this. Her suggestion that modern Or¬ 
thodox theologians such as Lossky, Meyendorff, and Ware might 
support her in this assertion is puzzling. On p. 140, she states that 
Lossky undermines “the idea of a real distinction” when he says, 
“The energies might be described as that mode of existence of the 
Trinity which is outside of its inaccessible essence. God thus exists 
in His essence and outside of His essence.” On p. 142 she makes a 
similar inference regarding MeyendorfFs statement that “the 
divine energies are not ‘things,’ differing from one supreme ‘thing’ 
that is God’s essence,” but rather manifestations of “the existence of 
the living God,” and Ware’s statement that Palamas affirmed “the 
essence-energies distinction not for philosophical but for experien¬ 
tial reasons.” One wonders what would count as a “real” distinc¬ 
tion for Williams. Moreover, many Orthodox theologians would 
disagree with her claim that the essence-energies distinction is not a 
matter of dogma. 

Throughout her study, Williams focuses on an analysis of the 
logic and argumentation of Aquinas and Palamas. She gives due 
weight to their uses of figurative language in this context. She 
rightly affirms that Palamas employs logical and indeed syllogistic 
reasoning and thus cannot be dismissed as an “irrational” foil to 
Aquinas. She also takes care to emphasize that both authors are 
speaking authentically of mystical theology. Yet her approach per¬ 
haps risks giving an overly rationalistic impression of both of them. 
When Palamas speaks of the nous as having a vision of divine light 
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and Aquinas speaks of the intellectus as seeing the beatific vision, 
both refer to the spiritual faculty of the soul whose highest activity 
is the perception of spiritual realities. This is clearly something 
more than the “reasoning brain,” the seat of dianoia or ratio , to 
which in modern English the word and concept of “intellect” usu¬ 
ally refer. Williams’ understanding of both authors would have 
been fuller and more balanced if she had paid more attention to 
this distinction and noted the consequent difficulty in translating 
the Greek and Latin terms accurately. Her book can thus seem to 
express a “dry” Thomism that falls short of the spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual stature of Thomas himself. It is, however, an important 
study, well worth the effort of careful reading. 

— Nonna V. Harrison 
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